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JUST ISSUED 


The most complete book yet published 
on “Tue UsE oF 


will prove alike invaluable to Professional 


Lustres.” This work 


and Amateur Decorators. The author, 


Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 


Society of Keramic Arts, carefully ‘de- 
scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 
its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book is replete 
with new ideas, and should be in every 


Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 
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‘*This publication has in fact no equal.’—Christian Work, New York. 
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THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 


Contribute to make this periodical 
| ene in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness 
APPEALS To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 


Every intelligent reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought 


The ablest and brightest men and women of the world have read and commended 
it during more than half a century. 


Published weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, P. O. Box 5206, Boston 





To Introduce the [lagazine 


to readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers of The Living Age will send 
it by mail, postpaid, to any name not already on the subscription list for three (;) 
months (13 weeks), for ONE DOLLAR. Subscriptions may begin withany desired date. 





anti 2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 
Tapestry Paintings 38 Artists employed, including Gold 
Medalists from the Paris Salon. ; 
Special designs for special rooms furnished. 


Sots H We can show you effects NEVER 
Artistic Home Decorations before aeons and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artzsts sent to 
all parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. 
We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply everything 
that goes to make up the interior of a home—Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, 
Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. 

; For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all 
Russian Tapestry kinds of saentoat carpets ond demmenioe. To 
be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Bur- 
laps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, 

smoother, and more rich and restful. We commend 


these most highly. We have made special silk draper- 
iestomatch them. Send toc. for postage on samples. 
‘ For Wall Hangings. 
Gobelin Art Cretons [pr \32 Manges 
like wall paper. They are taking the place of the 
latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00a 
roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, 
Venetian, Brazilian,Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delft, Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 
peries to match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. 
New styles designed by 

Wall Papers gold medalartists. Send 

50 cents to prepay express on large sample 

books and drapery. Will include drapery 
samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 

tallic, French, Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 


Have 500 different wall hangings with dra- 
peries specially made to match, 


H We have draperies to match all kinds of wall hangings 
Draperies from 15 cents a yard. This is a very important feature to 
attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how much 
or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and 
color. Send 25 cents for samples. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send 

you free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselves 
(Regular charge for this is $25.00.) Tell us what you want on the walls of 
the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate your 
house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outline 
will do. Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to 
us everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
know the color of them so we can bring them into the color-scheme 
Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations 35, 27.,70°* 
200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 


home interiors and studies. Price $2.00. If you want to be up in decora- 
tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, 


School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio, $5.00. Complete 


written instruction by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented ; 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 170 
studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting 


and compendium of studies. 


H We manufacture Tapestry Materials supe- 
Tapestry Materials rior to foreign goods and half the price. 
Book of samples to cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50- 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
OUR HOUSE 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Formerly 286 Fifth Avenue) 


NEW YORK 
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STANDARD. 
--- Our Brushes Give Better Satisfaction 
Than Any Other Make. 
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Size of Half Pans. 
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2 Inch Tube. 
PREPARED FOR OIL PAINTING. 
RITISH LINEN, carefully selected and of fine quality, is used by WINSOR & NEWTON (Limited) in 
the production of their British Prepared Canvas. Book of samples on application. 


INSOR & NEWTON’S ILLUSTRATION BOARDS for Water Color and General Black and White 
Work for Reproduction. It is also recommended for Pencil and Crayon Work. Samples for the asking. 


For Sale by Artist Material Dealers throughout the United States. 


If your dealer does not sell our Materials, send us his name and yours—we will see that you are supplied. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd. 


Fulton Street, New York. 38 Rathbone Place, London, Eng. 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Manufactured by the 


Butcher Polish Co., 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the Best Finish made for 


FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture 


Circulars Sent on Application 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplics 








M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 


brangre: of Artists’ Materials 


lacge variety of French Wooden Oil Boxes, 
ode tfits, Pyro aphy Sets, Dr. Schoenfeld’s 
Gouache Colors in tubes and bottles; Hardy Alan’s 
celebrated French Oil Colors. New Importation of 
Canvasses. Brushes, Papers, All- Wool Tapestry, 
French Wooden Easels, Sketching Outfits, Novelties 
for decoration. Fine Art Stationery. Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pens. Engraving work a specialty. 
Artistic Frames and Pictures. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








J. JATIES 


Specialist in 


PYROGRAPHY 


1151 Broadway, near 26th St., NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 

s Perfect Leads for Art and General Work 
® Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 
® stamps—will secure a satisfactory package of 
% samples. 
* JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
S JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Shears, . ° ‘ ; $3.00 Blow Pipe, , . $3.00 ‘ 
Files, : ; ° ° 30 ech | Planishing up a- & 
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23 Union Square, New York 
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The following set for the beginner in Repousse work will be sent on receipt of price, $7.00 :— 
one pair of shears, two files with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, one chasing 
hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, twenty-two-gauge, and one’ pound of Chaser’s Cement. 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 





OLD MASTERS AND 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 





P. aintings 


Selected Etchings. 











Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the sixth volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by WILHELM Bope. There will be eight volumes, 
containing the reproductions in heliogravure of 
all the Master's pictures, with their descriptions 
and their history. The richest and most extensive 
book ever published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 
de Luxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
Holland paper. 


BLAKESLEE GALLERY 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. Veit cathn Street, N. Y. 


Early Dutch, 
Flemish, and English 


: : PAINTINGS : : 
DURAND-RUEL 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF 
ANCIENT 


and MODERN Paintings 


389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Corner 376th Street 
3 











New York office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
important Art Galleries in Paris AND 11 RUE LEPELLETIER 


A. D. VORCE 
pre rae een amma 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


363 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 


ARNOLD & LOCKE 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS 
OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY 


250 AND 252 FULTON STREET 


OVINGTON BUILDING 


EDWARD S. ARNOLD BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ALEX. LOCKE 
SoWARD TIDDEN 





























EDWARD BRANDUS 


Ancient and Modern. 


Paintings 
ART GALLERIES 


391 Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 


GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS 
Paris, London, New York, The Hague 





PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 


BONAVENTURE’S GALLERIES 


Oil Paintings, Water Colors, 
Etchings and Engravings 

Extra Illustrated and Finely Bound Books 
Catalogues Sent on Application 

6 WEST 334 STREET 








(Opposite the Waldorf) 


THE DOWDESWELL 
GALLERIES 


16 and 18 West 30th Street, New York 


and 


160 New Bond Street, London 


Paintings by Old [lasters of the Italian, 
Netherlandish and British 
Schools 


How a Stained 
Glass is Made 


To those interested we will be pleased 
to send an Illustrated Booklet, also 
of the Mission Building. 

J. & R. LAMB 


23, 25 and 27 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


HEINIGKE & BOWEN 
STAINED GLASS MAKERS 


Memorial Windows, Memorial Bronzes 
and Brasses 


24 and 26 EAST 13th ST., 














NEW YORK 








Mr. Eugene Fischhof 
Just returned from Paris 


invites his friends and pay 
trons to visit his gallerieg 


20 West 34th St., New Yea 


where he will be pleased to} 
show a notable collection off 
works by old Masters and 
Painters of the early English 
School, recently imported. § 


PARIS ART ROOMS, 50 Rue St. Lazar’ 
Julius Oehme  §eres4 


of Goupil & C 
384 Fifth Ave., bet. 35th & 36th Sts. : 
NEW YORK CITY 


oe 





High-Class Paintings 


BARBIZON SCHOOL and ' 
EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS 


FOR THE TRADE ONLY! 


NONNENBACHER & CO. 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of 


High-lass Mouldings 
and Picture Frames! 


102-104 MULBERRY STREET 
SECOND DOOR ABOVE NEW YORK’ 


CANAL STREET 


J. BOHNE 
ART SS oo coerce PICTURE! 
DEALER °*“"""" FRAMES) 


36 WEST 28th STREET 


Opp. sth Ave. Theatre, near B’way 








NEW YORK) 


Framing to Order a Specialty 
Special Attention Given to Out-of-town Orders 
{ 


SPENCERIAN | 
THUMB TACKS 


The pin is imbedded in the metal by a patented prox esa 
which a hy ee it from becoming loose, or being force(} 


through the head. 
‘ 





. 
: 
GERMAN _— 3-8, 1-2, 5-8 inch ; either size, soe per dozer ! 
” 





ASS— 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





LIPPE & CO 
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PORTRAIT BY FRANZ HALS. IN THE MUSEUM AT HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
[Copyright 1902, John W. Van Oost, New York and London] 
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HE price paid by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan for Raphael’s famous 
“Madonna of St. Anthony of 
Padua” was five hundred 
thousand dollars. It was pur- 
chased from that well-known 











dealer, Mr. Charles Sedel- 
meyer. Mr. Morgan will lend 





it to the winter exhibition of 





famous old masters at the 
Royal Academy. This celebrated picture has also 
been generally known as the “ great Colonna Ma- 
donna,” as it was in the possession of that princely 
Italian family for a hundred and twenty-five years. 
Raphael painted it in 1505 for the Convent of St. 
Anthony of Pauda. After guarding the treasure for 
a hundred and seventy years, the nuns, however, 
asked permission to sell the picture, in order to pay 
the debts of their institution, and it passed into the 
hands of the Colonnas. In 1802 it left their gallery 
for that of Ferdinand I., and subsequently became 
the property of Ferdinand II., King of Naples, who 
had it hung in his bedroom at the royal palace. 

Then it shared the changing fortunes of the mon- 
arch. The King was obliged to fly from his throne 
in the revolution of 1860, but the Raphael accom- 
panied him, and he managed to have it conveyed 
without hurt along with his other treasures to the 
fortress of Gaeta. 

Later on overtures for its sale were made by the 
King’s agent, the Duke of Ripalda, to the Louvre. 
The price asked was a million francs ($200,000). A 
loud outcry was made that it should be bought, and 
that the honor of France was involved, but the sud- 
den outbreak of the Franco-German war drowned 
every other matter and the Louvre negotiations fell 
through. 

Hope of returning to Italy was now altogether 
abandoned by the King of Naples, and he retired into 
private life as the Duke of Castro. There was no need 
to sell his favorite possession under the circum- 
stances, and he kept it to his death, lending it, how- 
ever, to the South Kensington Museum, in London, 
where it was shown in the Raphael Gallery. After 
the King’s death, in 1895, his heirs decided on its 
sale and allowed it to pass to Mr. Sedelmeyer. 

.2.s 

Sir NoeEt Paton, the painter, died suddenly at the 
beginning of last month. He was born at Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, in 1821, and entered the Royal Acad- 
emy in London when twenty-two. His illustrations 
in outline of Shakespeare’s plays and Shelley’s poems 
gave him a reputation, and a large cartoon under- 
taken for the Westminster Hall competition in 1845. 
“Christ Bearing the Cross,” and “ Oberon and 
Titania ” added to his fame. Noel Paton’s work had 
all the elements of popularity. His paintings were 
regarded by the public as highly spiritual, because, 
as many remarked, he labelled with such titles as 
“Lux in Tenebris,” “In Die Malo.” “ Faith and 
Reason,” “ The Pursuit of Pleasure,” “ The Spirit of 
Religion,” “ Fact and Fancy.” Moreover, the Queen 
liked them, bought them and conferred a knighthood 
on the painter. Sir Noel was Oueen’s Limner for 
Scotland, an LL.D., and the author of a volume of 
poems. 

x * * 

Mr. Henry Moster, who was chosen to paint the 
portrait of Governor Nash, of Ohio. for the State 
House, has just completed the work. It is considered 
an excellent likeness and is a fine example of the 
artist’s best work. Mr. Mosler has opened his studio 


58 


Amateur 


in New York, where he will be exceedingly busy for 
the rest of the season, as a number of commissions 
await him. 

* * * 

At the National Academy exhibition, the Inness 
Gold Medal was given to Walter N. Clark for his 
“Gloucester Harbor,” the first Hollgarten prize to 
E. Irving Couse for the “ Pipe of Peace,” the second 
Hollgarten went to Louis Loeb for “ The Mother,” 
and the third to Will H. Foote for “ His Blue Vase.” 
Mr. Elliott Dangerfield’s “ Story of the Madonna” 
won him the Clark prize. 

* K ok 

“ TREASURES and Masterpieces of Art at the Paris 
Exposition. Descriptive text by Gaston Migeon. 
With an introduction by Emile Molinier,” is a sump- 
tuous publication got out by Goupil & Co. One of 
the 250 copies to which the work is limited has been 
presented by Mrs. Henry Draper to the New York 
Public Library. There are some beautiful examples 
of applied art here—silver and gold ware from the 
collections of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild and the 
Baroness J. de Rothschild; ivories from the Sens 
Museum, enamels from the Chartres Cathedral, terra 
cottas by Clodion, earthenware by Palissy, tapestry 
from the treasury of the cathedral at Sens and the 
Church of Notre Dame of Nantilly, at Saumur ; cabi- 
net work of rare design, candlesticks of the Louis 
XVI. period, clocks of the Louis XV. period. There 
are paintings by Fragonard, Greuze, Perrault, 
Drouais, Rigaud, Chardin, Henner, Roybet, Detaille, 
Rochegrosse and Maignan, reproduced in colors. 

* ¢ 6 


Tue following paintings were stolen from the 
studio of J. H. Dolph, 58 West 57th street. The 
numbers were painted on the back of the canvas: 
387, Cat and Yellow and White Kitten, 20x14; 388, 
Kittens and Basket, 20x24; 434, Kitten Playing with 
a Spoon, 14x10; 442, Cat and Four Kittens, 18x12; 
518, Cat and Kittens on Rug, 20x14; 530, Three Kit- 
tens, Bird Cage, Red Drapery Upright, 16x20; 619, 
Kitten and Brown Jug, 12x9; 559, Puppies, 9x12; 
622, Puppy and Kitten, 14x10; 654, Kittens on Cush- 
ion, 14x10; Study of a Fox Hound, 24x18; 33, The 
Reprimand—Page in Red Costume Talking to Dog 
on Chair, Tapestry Background, 18x24; 673, Kitten 
on Green Tufted Seat, 9x12. Dealers and others are 
cautioned as to buying the above pictures. Any in- 
formation regarding them will be thankfully received 
and return of pictures suitably rewarded. 

. <= > 

A visiT to the galleries of Knoedler & Company is 
always gratifying. At present they have on view a 
number of portraits and paintings of rare merit by 
Theobald Chartran. Also one of the latest portraits 
by Wilhelm Funk. These include Miss Ellen Grigsby, 
Mrs. James Gordon, and General Miles, Lady Muriel 
Paget, Mr. Colgate Hoyt, and Lady Colin Campbell. 
Mr. Funk has made very rapid strides within the last 
few years, and he may now be counted among the 
leading American portrait painters. 

x * x 


Tne following paintings were sold from the sixth 
annual exhibition at the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burg: “Comedy,” by Edmond Aiman-Jean; “A 
Rose,” by John W. Alexander; “ An Old Chest,” by 
William V. Birney; “The Storm,” by George H. 
Bogert; Portrait of a Young Man, by George L. 
Carspecken; “Sunshine and Wave,” by R. M. G. 
Coventry; “On the Nile,” by Robert D. Gauley; 
“ The Three Vases,” by Walter Gay; “ The Old Fire- 
place,” by Walter Gay; “ Christmas Eve,” by Birge 
Harrison ; “ Sugar Trees in Spring,” by Hugh Newell: 
“ Twilight,” by A. Bryan Wall; “The Penance of 
Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester,” by Edwin Austin 
Abbey. The total value of the paintings sold this 
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year is $18,319.79. “The Penance of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester,” by Edwin Austin Abbey, was 
purchased by the Fine Arts Committee for the Per- 
manent Collection of the Carnegie Institute. 

* * aK 


Mr. Bunx1o MatsukKI has just sold at auction the 
most remarkable lot of Japanese carvings ever 
brought to this country. Many of the objects were 
acquired by two of his ancestors, temple architects, 
one of whom built a part of Nikko. A difficulty in 
the way of buyers, which on the other hand, however, 
was to their advantage, was that none could estimate 
the New York value of the articles, inasmuch as there 
was no market with which to make comparisons. So 
while few knew how much to offer, the bids showed 
something of the extent of the appreciation aroused 
by the objects while on exhibition, and at the same 
time persons who wanted objects because they liked 
them were not made to pay high prices, because there 
was no courageous opposition. One or two persons 
who had traveled and seen similar objects in Japan 
were represented in bids made with a knowledge of 
relative values, but for the most part the lots were 
sold either to discriminating individuals gratifying 
their personal tastes, to Japanese dealers, or to archi- 
tects. Richard M. Hunt took a number of the cata- 
logue lots. Miss Hewitt bought freely also, and 
secured some curious specimens of the Japanese 
carvers’ art. The carvings sold included, beside tem- 
ple ornaments, many doors, screens, and other articles 
of household utility or decoration, a number of them 
the “rammas” or elaborate partitions used over 
doorways between rooms. Some of the finest of the 
carvings were secured for very little money, as when 
two temple rammas 300 years old, carved with much 
vigor and representing the lion and the peony and 
carefully colored, went for $70, and a palace carving 
nearly as old, depicting Howo birds and peonies and 
finished in gold lacquer, sold for $42.70. The lesser 
pieces went at what must probably, under the circum- 
stances, be regarded as fair prices. The highest 
price was $610. This sum was paid for a Buddhist 
Temple cabinet dated 1650. An old temple screen, 
elaborately carved, brought $370, and a pair of 
palace rammas $460. The grand total realized was 
$18,770.50. 

* * * 

Mr. KRAUSHAAR is very busy just now arranging 
several exhibitions. A portrait of himself, by Mr. 
Sarkes Diranian, will be at Mr. Kraushaar’s gallery, 
No. 260 Fifth avenue, this week. Mr. Diranian, who 
was born in Constantinople, was a pupil of Gérome 
and received honorable mention in the Salon of 1892, 
as well as at the Universal Exposition of 1900. An 
exhibition of portraits of children by Mr. F. P. Finoc- 
chiero opened. Among the portraits was one of 
Master Archie Roosevelt, the second son of the 
President. 

* * * 

Mr. J. E. KEtty is completing a bust of Captain 
Clark, of the Oregon, in bronze. It has been ordered 
by an admirer of Captain Clark, and will probably be 
presented to a public art museum. 


* * * 


Tue seventy-first annual exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts is in every way the most 
notable art show held-in years. George De Forest 
Brush’s portrait group of Mrs. Goodwin and her sis- 
ter has the place of honor. To the right of it is Mr. 
Abbey’s interesting picture, “The Penance of Elea- 
nor, Duchess of Gloucester,” from the Carnegie In- 
stitute. To the left of the honor picture is a fine large 
landscape with twilight -effect by Mr. Charles H. 
Davis. This year there is a superabundance of por- 
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traits and figure pieces and a decided falling off in 


the number of landscapes. Mr. Whistler’s * Andalus- 
ian”’ is interesting. Mr. Sargent sends a strong life- 
like portrait bust of G. M. Williamson, a portrait of 
a child and a little nude figure piece entitled “ Inno- 
cence Abroad,” showing a family group idling on a 
sunny beach. The painter also shows a design in 
plaster for his decoration, ‘“‘ The Redemption,” for 
the Boston Public Library. Among the notable por- 
traits are Mr. Eastman Johnson’s of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Miss Cecilia Beaux’s of Mrs. Phelps. Stokes 
and Mr. Alexander’s of Newbold Morris. Mr. Milton 
Lockwood sends five portraits, one of them a group 
of children which is full of charm. Miss Anna E. 
Klumpke’s portrait of Rosa Bonheur is given a 
prominent place in one of the smaller galleries. Dag- 
nan-Bouveret’s ** Consolatrix Afflictorum,” in an im- 
mense frame, has been loaned by Mr. Henry C. Frick, 
and Albert Lynch, the Parisian artist, is seen for the 
first time here as an exhibitor, sending an attractive 
figure study, “ Une Parisienne.” Abbot Thayer sends 
a characteristic decorative figure study, as does Mr. 
Henry B. Fuller. Mr. John La Farge is represented 
by a decorative figure, “ Autumn.” Mr. Horace Wal- 
ker is represented by five pastoral scenes. Charles H. 
Woodbury sends a winter marine that is excellent in 
color. Messrs. Bruce Crane, Childe Hassam and J. 
H. Twachtman send good landscapes. Mr. Winslow 
Homer is represented by his interesting study of 
“Wild Geese.” Mr. Edward Simmons shows a fine 
marine, “ The High Sea,” and marines are also shown 
by Mr. F. K. Rehn. The collection of sculpture is 
large, but not particularly notable, being principally 
confined to portraits. St. Gaudens, however, sends 
the Stevenson memorial bronze, Mr. Karl Heber a 
figure of a resting boy, entitled “ Pastoral,” and Mr. 
Herman A. Macneil an Indian group, “The Sun 
Vow.” 
x * x 
OLp and modern paintings belonging to Mrs. P. 
C. Hanford, of Chicago, will be sold at auction on 
January 30 at Mendelssohn Hall. This collection, 
which comprises about sixty pictures, was formed 
some twenty-five years ago. Its catalogue will con- 
tain these names of early painters: Murillo, Rem- 
brandt, Ruisdael, Van Goyen, Jan Steen, Berghem, 
Titian, Holbein, Cuyp, Van Der Velde, Teniers, Van 
Slingelandt and Van Ostade. Modern men represented 
will be Troyon, Rousseau, Diaz, Van Marcke, Meis- 
sonier, De Neuville, Charlemont, Schreyer, Petten- 
koffen, Koekkoek, Millet, Isabey, Corot, Jacque, 
Vibert, Munkacsy, Brozik, Ziem, Jettel, Veyrasset and 
Tito Lessi. Many of the paintings have been shown 
at the Chicago Art Institute. 
x * x 
In his anecdotes of painting, Richardson says: 
“Some years ago, a gentleman came to me to invite 
me to his house. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘a picture of 
Rubens, and it is a rare good one. Little H 
the other day came to see it, and says it is a copy. 
If any one says so again I'll break his head. Pray, Mr. 
Richardson, will you do me the favor to come and 
give me your real opinion?’ ” 
* * * 
At the Dowdeswell Galleries, No. 275 Fifth ave- 
nue, paintings by Gainsborough, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Constable, Opie, Hals, Maes, Nuttier and De 


Keyser are on exhibition. 
* * * 





Messrs. DuRAND-RUEL have just received word 
that the celebrated Hayashi collection of Japanese 
art objects were sold at their Paris galleries from 
January 27 to February 1. Mr. Hayashi was the Gen- 
eral Commissioner for Japan at the Paris Exposition. 


Joun W. Van Oost. 











A NOTABLE SALE OF PAINTINCS 
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THE collection of the late Mr. Henry T. Cox, of 
3rooklyn, was sold by auction at Mendelssohn Hall. 
There were seventy-eight paintings. The highest 
price paid was for D’Aubigny’s “Banks of the 
Marne.” Mr. George Peabody paid for it $7,050. 
The total amount realized was $69,120. The follow- 


ing is a list of the prices: 


1—The Veteran (R. C. Veik), Kronberger.. 


2—Chickens . Reisinger), Carl Jutz...... 
3—The Little Cook (L. C. Weir), Meyer von 
PE Accectsbecniaddsecuekinees 
4—Swiss Scene (fF. W. McKissam), Koek- 
ME 6 cc ktiadinciimeusiemiccusion ania baw 
5—Hunting Scenes (a pair) (A. J. Roo), John 
i PEE Kudecebedensriwsadvesssace 
6—The Sutler’s Wagon, Breling.......... 
7—The Tinsmith (N. P. Golnaud), Meyer von 
Ps 6h 0 ncek ee neh endian etccces 
8—Little Chickens, Zuber-Buhler.......... 


g—The Dancing Lesson, Baron.......... 
10—Statue of Coleoni, Venice (R. B. Wood- 


WE, Se cbttnccnde tins exkseouves 
11—The Pool (J. M. Milliken), Voltz........ 
12—Landscape and Cattle, Voltz........... 


13—Love’s Offering (P. W. Rouss), Aubert. . 
14—Landscape and Cattle, Julien Dupré.. 


15—Dogs (M. E. Reardon), ee 
16—In the Hayfield (F. Field), Meyerheim. 
17—Objets d’Art, Max Schodl.............. 


18—A Glimpse of Seville (E. D. puieeenens San- 
chez-Perrier .. 


19—Tired (A. J. Root), EN icons cain 


20—First Steps, Echtler...........cccccceee 
21—Head of a Young Girl (John A. Hoag- 
NE, I ccd eviedesiiesecencen's 


22—The Prayer (E. Fleitman), Edouard Frere. 
23—A Spanish Garden (W. J. _— San- 
chez-Perrier .... : 
24—The Hunters, John M. Tracy. . 
25—Moonlight on French Coast (H. P. Gold- 
schmidt), M. F. H. de Haas.......... 
26—Four Hunting Scenes, James Ward.... 
27—In the Tavern, Brouwer.............. 
28—The Pet Bird, Wilkie.................. 
29—Landscape and Figures, Wouwerman.. 
30—The Water Carrier (Charles A. Schieren), 


I bd tenbwdbsdne condencstees's 
31—The Rendezvous (C. Whitman), Vibert. . 
32—Watching the Birds, Leloir............ 


33—The Sentinel, Detaille. . i ; 
34—The Cavalier (F. L. Loring), Domingo. . 
35—Young Italian Girl (H. Meyer), Cot. 
36—Landscape and Cattle (Knoedler & Co), 
DD cctrivecsialoutadaviinianess 
37—Marine (S. P. Avery, Jr.), Jules —* : 
38—Fontainebleau (E. D. Church), Diaz.. 


40—The Bather (E. Guggenheimer), J. F. 
Db 0ittc vi nceseehetnde nese 
41—Landscape and Sheep (Joseph Metcalf), 
DED 6 knicsckrevesetdeigegeeveies 
42—Toilet of Venus (F. L. Loring), Diaz.... 
43—Banks of the Marne (G. F. Peabody), 


SR n cscccncens ecisetsnsesors 
44—Landscape and Cow (Knoedler & Co.), 
REE té6icesetauctenieedandadans 
45—A Child of the bitipwet (B. G. Guenther), 
Bouguereau .... 


46—Forét de Marly (J. Buckley), “Jacomin. . 
47—Landscape and Cattle (W. P. Bliss), Hora- 
ee i. os ciciced’s See eee eames 


$210 
210 


55° 
70 


275 
130 


250 
130 
100 


530 
410 
380 
140 
280 
100 
200 
500 


460 
500 
340 


1,025 
500 


780 
150 


410 
130 
220 
200 
250 


100 
260 
300 
325 
510 
110 


650 
800 
625 
1,000 
240 


1,500 
1,475 


7,050 
1,200 


1,225 
475 
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48—Putting on the Sandal (B. Griffin), Glaize. $330 
49—F lowers (B. Griffin), Parra..........-- 180 
50—‘ Spare the Weeds ” (T. Hopper), O'Neill. — 720 
51—La Jardiniére au Bon Seigneur (W. C. 

Van Antwerp), Delert..............-- 5 
52—Potato Harvest (J. A. French), Lerolle. . 1,0 
53—A Beech Wood in Winter (A. A. Ander- 


son), Munthe..........2-seeeeeeeeees 1,950 
54—L’Centenaire, Forét de Marly (L. B. 

Woodward), Jacomin...........+.++: 250 
55—A Fisherman’s Retreat (Felix Field), 

CHIE idete esas cee acenecernsves ee 200 
56—Lighting His Pipe (Cottier & Co.), 

UNE Kewdccderesescsvccneseresees 575 
57—Flowers, Diaz........+-.eeeeeeeeeeees 425 
58—The Cottage on the Common (Knoedler 

& Co.), Jules Dupré. .....cececccees 1,025 
59—Sunset (G. F. ere Rousseau...... 1,550 
60—The Fishing Pool (G. F. Peabody), San- 

CUE 6 6.56 0 scsbbicbasacenwenss 240 
61—The Missal (W. J. Walters), Meyer von 

OE dc 6p uvsvenessveccsst ones cess 52 
62—Chickens (C. F. Guthrie), Jacque...... 650 
63—The Little Gardener, Charnay.......... 120 


64—A Light, Mein Herr (A. Deshong), Bosch. 330 
65—The Watering Place (M. H. Lehman), 





INE Sob oc 00 bio u seniteessn ses 660 
66—Arrival of the Fisher Girls (E. Whitmar), 
PEE. 26ccvckecsntisnsecusssadecse 450 
67—Looking Over Him (I. Guggenheimer), 
WE 4056 6 eWesrs4i006 crsseet evens 700 
68—Cows and Sheep (C. S. Guthrie), Van 
errr rr TT Ty TT rT T 5,800 
69—Le Denier Quartier (G. F. Peabody), 
Ctiandims cise nenetaaheiieteeds 4,050 
7o—Landscape (S. A. French), Wyant...... 1,850 
71—The Widow’s Acre (J. Hopper), Bough- 
dh cdadendvdgsneseusdsseceveneecess 650 
72—A Bashi-Bazouk, GérOme .............-. 1,600 
83—In Danger (C. S. Guthrie), Schreyer.... 5,100 
74—Les Secrets de l’Amour (N. S. Wisner), 
CE cittcnee dn eise wn teenecenesees 470 
75—An Oriental Scene (C. W. Gould), Tiffany. 310 
76—The Drinking Pool, Volz.............. 1,100 
77—“ The Trysting Place of Souls” (H. R. 
Eckelheimer), Cabanel................ 1,025 
78—A Wallachian Team (C. S. Guthrie), 
BEE Bedenet cess civivwessecoces 7,000 
i EE 





Goop composition is as essential to a pleasing pic- 
ture as it is to good literary work. In both faulty 
composition mars the effect. Every one knows that 
fitting composition in writing means the careful choice 
of words suited to the temper of the work and their 
arrangement into easily flowing sentences. The prin- 
ciple of pictorial composition is the same. It has no 
other aim than aid in the production of a pleasing 
picture. It may be defined as the selection, arrange- 
ment and combination of natural objects in such wise 
as to give a pleasing presentation of forms and grada- 
tions; to tell plainly the story of the picture, and to 
embody its sentiment. Unity, harmony and expres- 
sion are the three essentials in all good pictorial work, 
whether done with pencil, brush, or camera. When 
the worker with the camera can secure these in his 
views his pictures will have something other than a 
merely topographical value—they will be pictorially 
pleasing. Varying conditions demand different treat- 
ment. The methods best adapted for the photo- 
graphic treatment of quiet inland views are the best 
for work along the seashore. To each its own method, 
which must be learned by much practice and patient 
work. 














THE ART OF ILLUMINATION 


THE list of compound colors might be extended 
indefinitely, but it would be quite impossible to give 
all the useful mixtures which can be made of a 
very few colors. Taking the above as a starting- 
point, experience will best teach you the combina- 
tions suited to your taste and style of work. But 
always be careful to keep your compound tints clear 
‘and pure in tone; no matter how dark they may be, 
do not let them become muddy or dirty. The prime 
characteristic of good illumination is exquisite purity 
and brightness of color, and-no obscurity, heaviness, 
or foulness of any kind has any place in it. 

In order to mix any of these tints, you will clean 
perfectly your glass slab, and placing upon it as much 
as you may think necessary of the Chinese white from 
the bottle, work it with the palette knife until it is 
perfectly soft and uniform in substance. Then take 
a little of the color you want, say cobalt, and work 
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cover up slovenly work, but must be delicate as well 
as brilliant throughout, like a perfect piece of jewelry. 

Mix your tint to about the consistency of cream, 
and with your palette knife remove it to one of the 


little saucers. Take a brush of such size as will be 
most convenient for the space you have to cover, and 
having wet it and brought it fe a point, dip it in the 
tint and fill it so that when applied to the paper the 
color will flow easily from it. Begin at one corner of 
the part you are to color, and work along with short 
strokes, covering the ground perfectly as you go. Do 
not rub the color on, but working lightly let it flow 
from the point of the brush, renewing it from the 
saucer as soon as the flow diminishes, until you have 
covered the desired space with a perfect coat of color. 
Do not: go over or touch any part twice with the 
brush, and do not let an edge dry before you lead 
the color along from it, so that no joining may be 
perceptible. When rightly done, the color will settle 
down as it dries into a dead, flat, enamel-like surface. 
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VIEW OF HAMMERFEST. 


it into the white, still with the palette knife, until 
~ou have the desired tint. Only a small amount will 
be necessary, and it is a pity to waste good color. Be 
careful, and consider well the depth of your tint with 
regard to its appearance when finished; remember 
that it will be modified in effect—made darker or 
lighter to the eye—by the white or the pure color 
which is to be worked over it. 

In taking the color from the pans use a clean pen- 
knife or other convenient tool, and never put your 
brushes into them. By this means you will preserve 
both your brushes and the purity of your colors. Also 
be careful to keep all dust from them. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted on that cleanliness and nicety in 
every detail is of the utmost importance. Illumination 
can rely upon no picturesque or accidental effects to 





FROM THE DRAWING BY LEON BELLEE 


There should be no waves, spots or streaks apparent. 
If there is any trouble about the color taking kindly 
to the paper, put two or three drops of liquid ox-gall 
in a teaspoonful of water, and with a clean brush wash 
it over the place. Let it dry or nearly dry, and then 
try your color again; there will probably be no more 
difficulty. Sometimes it may be found more conven- 
ient to put a little ox-gall into the color. 

The same directions will serve for managing all the 
tints. When a leaf, letter, or ornament of any kind is 
to be shaded on a portion of its surface, it is generally 
best done with a pure transparent color laid over the 
tint. Suppose it is a light blue ornament to be shaded 
on one side. After the first tint is dry, mix a little 
cobalt or French blue simply with water, and taking a 
small clean brush lay the shade on in a wash, rapidly, 
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so as not to disturb the under color. If it shows 
any tendency to spread on the tint, a very little gum 
water mixed with it will prevent that. If there are 
any stems straight enough to be ruled which have a 
dark side, rule them with the same color in the me- 
chanical pen. Short curved ones do with a fine brush. 

The very fine white lines, dots, and other orna- 
mentation may be put on with either a pen or a brush, 
as you find most convenient to your hand. A very 
fine red sable brush is, however, best suited to the 
purpose, since it works the same whichever way it 
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the white works well it will leave a little round speck, 
which will remain crisp and sharp when it dries. Un- 
less it does this it is not in the proper condition. 
Observe whether it seems too thick or too thin, and 
work it over with the palette knife accordingly. It may 
be necessary to do this several times. White is often 
very troublesome, but patience and thorough manip- 
ulation will make it yield at last, and when it really 
is fit the finest lines and dots will flow from the 
brush readily, producing the effect of delicate etching 
in white upon a ground of beautiful color. Under- 





EXAMPLE OF MODERN LACE WORK 


Designed by Professor Ordlicta and Executed by Mrs. Ordlicta 


may be turned, and there is no danger of scratching up 
the under color. The brush should be firm and capa- 
ble of being brought to a perfect point, such as to 
permit the white to flow from it in a fine line as it is 
rapidly moved along in a nearly perpendicular posi- 
tion. 

Mix a little Chinese white with pure water to a 
rather thinner consistency than that of the mixed tints, 
and with your brush filled, but not loaded, try first 
some of the dots. Just touch the point of your brush 
to the colored surface, holding it almost upright; if 


stand, nothing can be done by pressing the brush 
upon the surface. It must be moved about with light- 
ness and freedom, the point of it merely touching, and 
the under color will seize upon the white, absorbing 
the water from it instantly, and thus leaving the line 
firm and sharp. Add a drop of water at times to the 
white in the saucer to keep it in the same condition. 
For ruling straight lines the white needs to be a 
little thinner than for the brush work, but not much. 
See that your mechanical pen is perfectly clean, open 
it a little, and dipping a brush in the white fill the 
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pen not more than a quarter of an inch deep. Regu- 
late the pen to the thickness of the line desired, ar- 
range your straight edge on the design, touch your 
pen at one end of the line, and if the white takes at 
once to the surface, draw it rapidly but lightly and 
firmly along to the other end. If the white does not 
flow do not bear on, but draw the brush through the 
pen, filling it anew, and try again. White requires 
constant care and coaxing, but, with proper exercise 
of patience, it can always be managed. 

’ Gold works very much like white in some respects, 
but is not so troublesome on the whole. It must not 
be taken out of its saucer and worked with the palette 
knife like white or color, but you should have two 
brushes, a medium-sized one for grounds and a fine 
one for line finishing. These should be kept strictly 
for gold, that there may be no chance of muddying 
it with any color, and there is no need of ever wash- 
ing them. Only be careful to keep them with their 


points in good shape, and put them away just as you 
gold would otherwise be 


have used them. Much 
needlessly wasted. 
To prepare the 
gold for use, in 
the first place put 
a few drops of 
water in the 
saucer with it, 
and let it soften a 
little; then with 
the larger brush 
gently mix it un- 
til it becomes of 
a fit consistency 
for use, which 
you will ascer- 
tain by trying a 
little. It should 
cover the paper 
instantly and sol- 
idly as the body 
color does, and 
should be laid on 
in the same way. 
It must so cover 
the paper as to 
look like an ab- 
solute metallic 
surface, but 
should be no 
thicker than is 
necessary to that 
end. Being very 
heavy, it alwavs 
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bounded by a firm black line come out bright, clear, 
and satisfactory. Should you determine on this black 
line, it is generally better to do it before the white line 
finishing. 

In order to put this line on effectively, mix India 
ink with a little lamp black and your water so thick 
that it will just flow from the pen or brush. The line 
must be kept firm, black and regular. All perfectly 
straight lines should be done with the ruling pen 
and straight edge, and long lines of gentle curvature 
may be done with the same pen guided by the rubber 
curves, of which you will always find some portion 
applicable to every line. Have no hesitation in re- 
sorting to mechanical aids when they will help you 
in accomplishing a desired end. Every artist has to 
make use of tools in a greater or less degree, and 
the wise one gets from them all the help they will 
afford him. There will be plenty of your work which 
must be done in free strokes to call into play all 
your skill and steadiness of hand. 

If any part of the gold is to be burnished, wait until 
it is perfectly dry after being laid on; then pass the 
burnisher over it, 
lightly at first, 
pressing harder 
as the polish be- 
gins to appear, 
and if you have 
properly covered 
the paper with the 
gold, you will be 
able to bring it to 
a beautiful lustre, 
and it will look 
like a plate otf 
gold inlaid into 
the color, with 
no suggestion of 
paper showing 
through it. Be 
careful not to 
rub the burnish- 
er over any of 
the colors, as it 


will injure their 
appearance, and 
some of them 
are capable of 
scratching the 
burnisher, which 
you must pre- 


serve from all 
such danger. If 
there are any fine 


falls to the bot- lines of gold 
tom in the sau- EXAMPLE OF MODERN LACE WORK upon the bare 
cer, and must be Designed by Professor Ordlicta and Executed by Mrs. Ordlicta white surface 
stirred up  thor- to be burnished, 


oughly every time you fill the brush. The fine line 
finishing is done with the small brush after the same 
fashion as the white, and you will find it works more 
easily. All the directions given for ruling with white 
apply to gold, but gold has a great tendency to clog 
in the pen, which you will have quite often to clean 
out and refill. 

Much of the best work of the old illuminators was 
finished throughout, after all the colors were properly 
laid on, with a firm, glossy black outline. This kept it 
all within the limitations of surface decoration, much 
as if it were precious inlaid work. It is a matter 
which will try your steadiness of hand and your pa- 
tience more perhaps than any other portion of the 
work; but when well done it adds immensely to the 
clearness and efficiency of the illumination. Colors 
may sometimes look dull and hopeless before this is 
done, which as soon as they are separated and 
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do not bear on hard enough to glaze the paper. 

Following these directions with care you will prob- 
ably be able to copy fairly any specimen with which 
you may meet. Once more let it be urged that there 
is no such useful study in the beginning as copying 
good examples of the work done when illuminators 
had the experience and traditions of centuries to aid 
them in their practise. After carefully studying and 
copying a few of these, you will have a better knowl- 
edge of designing correctly than you would get in a 
vear by beginning and working at random. Illumina- 
tion is an art which has lain dormant for so long that 
it is only to be revived by studying what those did who 
first gave it life and carried it to its full fruition. 

In my next article, I shall consider the very essence 
and animating principle of the art—design—and some 
useful diaper and other illustrations will be given. 

C. M. JENCKES. 








EXAMPLES OF MODERN LACE WORK 


Designed by Professor Ordlicta and Executed by Mrs. Ordlicta 
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TO PAINT «THE VENETIAN LANDSCAPE " 


By Mary ALLEN NEAL 

In the color study we have the familiar view of the 
back of the Saluté, taken from the island of San 
Gorgio; it is where all the boats come, as the custom 
house, or “ Dogana,” as it is called, is at this point. 

The colors must be pure and clear. To copy it in 
water colors first wet the paper and lay it over a wet 
blotting paper on a sketch board, and hold it down 
with four rubber bands, then draw the picture in with 
Cobalt. Now lay in the sky with Cobalt Blue, using 
some Vermilion with it for the clouds, and some pure 
Vermilion toward the horizon. While this is still wet 
paint in the distance, using plenty of Cobalt to give 
atmosphere. Now paint in the buildings in the mid- 
dle distance, making a gray for the domes of the 
Saluté of Cobalt, Vermilion and Yellow Ochre and a 
pale wash of Rose Madder with a little Cadmium for 
the rest of the buildings, making the roofs of Indigo 
and Vermilion. The boats will be the next to paint. 
The hulls are painted with Indigo and Brown Madder, 
the green touches of Emerald Green with a little 
Cerulean Blue. The sail hanging over the side is 
pure Cadmium. For the fish pots in the water use 
Payne’s Gray and Vermilion and some touches of 
Hooker’s Green 2 for the slimy seaweeds that stick 
to them. Now for the sails: These are always bril- 
liant and must be kept very pure. The darkest paint 
in Raw Sienna shaded with Gray. The one in the 
centre Yellow Ochre at top, thin into pure Cadmium, 
light and deepen toward the bottom shaded with Raw 
Sienna; the red sail is of Burnt Yellow Ochre, shaded 
with Burnt Sienna; the masts are of Burnt Sienna 
shaded with gray made of Indigo and Vermilion. 
Now put in the reflections under the boats, making 
them of Payne’s Gray and Vermilion, and sometimes 
Hooker’s Green 2 and Payne’s Gray, and before this 
is entirely dry paint in the water, repeating the color- 
ing of the sky, making quite pale near the horizon, 
and broad blue strokes near the front of the picture. 
The sail of the boat in the distance make of Raw 
Sienna and Burnt Sienna, but not nearly as strong 
as the ones nearer. The dock is of stone. For this 
use Cobalt, Blue and Vermilion, and washes of Yellow 
Ochre, and put in some strong dark touches to give 
it character. 

To paint the study in oil colors, draw in on a canvas 
with charcoal and give good strong lines. Paint the 
sky in with Light Blue, Silver White and add Ver- 
milion to the Light Blue for the clouds. Now paint 
in the distance, adding Cobalt Blue for atmosphere. 
For the domes of the Saluté use Cobalt Blue and 
Rose Madder, for the light buildings Naples Yellow 
and Rose Madder. For the hulls of the boats use 
Dark Blue and Vermilion and Paul Veronese Green 
for touches. For the fish baskets use Dark Blue and 
Vermilion, and Deep Cinnabar Green for the sea- 
weeds. The sails need Burnt and Raw Sienna, Indian 
Yellow and Cadmium, and Yellow Ochre. Put the 
reflections in of Dark Blue, Vermilion and Cinnabar. 
For the water repeat the coloring of the sky—Light 
Blue, White and Vermilion in places, with the Light 
Blue and strong touches of Cobalt near the fore- 
ground. The stone dock paint with Cobalt and Ver- 
milion with deep workings of the same and touches 
of Naples Yellow. 

The Venetian sketch will make a fine study for a 
tile or large placque in mineral colors. First draw 
in carefully with lithographic crayon, then use 
Copaiba with the paint for sky to keep it open, using 
Deep Blue Green, Russian Green and Gray. For the 
clouds use Banding Blue and Pompadour. Paint in 


the distance with this latter, using mostly Blue. The 
domes of the Saluté are of Rose and Copenhagen 
Blue, and the other buildings Rose and Lemon Yel- 
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low. The hulls of the boats need Black, Copenhagen 
Blue and Rose—also for the fish pots with touches of 
Royal Green with a little shading green mixed. For 
the sails use Sepia, Albert’s Yellow, shaded with a 
little Yellow Brown; for the brilliant red sail Violet 
of Iron and Blood Red. The reflections in the water 
need Shading Green, Black, Copenhagen Blue and 
Blood Red mixed; put Copaiba over the space for the 
water, and repeat the coloring in the sky with the 
broad blue stroke of Deep Blue Green. The dock 
paint in with Banding Blue and Blood Red; deep 
touches of the same for the crevices, and washes of 
Yellow Brown. 





ARTICLES TO BE DECORATED 


WE are often asked what to decorate in pyrography 
or chip carving. This month we give two pages of 
useful articles, one for the chip carver and the other 
for the pyrographic worker. The construction of 
every article is very simple. The lumber used for 
the small articles for pyrography should be satin 
wood, American bass or lime; for the larger pieces 
clear straight-grained maple, or bass. For chip carv- 
ing the lumber for small articles should be apple or 
pear wood, and for the larger pieces sweet gum. 


DECORATIVE BOX IN PYROCRAPHY 








Tue lid of the box, *‘ The Spirit of Mischief,” is in- 
tended to be carried out in color, either stained or 
with water colors. The pyrographic work should be 
etched very lightly, only sufficient to indicate the out- 
line; or the pyrography might be omitted and the 
whole done in water color. The instructions are the 
same as for illuminating which will be found in this 
issue. Two side panels are given which will be 
repeated. 





CAT TAIL PANEL IN PYROCRAPHY 


Turis decoration would look best if done upon satin 
wood, leaving the background of the cat tails as repre- 
sented. The etching should be done very lightly, 
burning in all the darker parts first. The shadow 
lines in the plumes should be omitted, and the rounded 
effect got with a light scorching with the blower 
brush. Finish with colorless celluloid varnish. 





THE exquisite fineness of the pine, Ruskin points 
out as one of the chief characteristics of that beautiful 
tree. He says: “ Other trees rise against the sky in 
dots atfd knots, but this in fringes. You never see 
the edges of it, so subtle are they ; and for this reason 
—it alone of trees, so far as I know, is capable of the 
fiery change which we saw before had been noticed 
by Shakespeare. When the sun rises behind a ridge 
crested with pine, provided the ridge be at a distance 
of about two miles, and seen clear, all the trees, for 
about three or four degrees on each side of the sun, 
become trees of light. seen in clear flame against the 
darker sky, and dazzling as the sun itself. I thought 
this was owing to the actual lustre of the leaves; but 
I believe now it is caused by the cloud-dew upon them 
—every leaf carrying its diamond.” 





Do not try to put too much into a picture. You 
will see some picturesque views, so called, where the 
artist has tried to put all the mountains around him 
in one picture, so that instead of a few grand masses 
rising solemnly one behind the other, you have a 
number of little hills that look more like so many 
waves dancing up and down. Without contrast there 
can be no effect. 
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face letter, which I noticed the native painters were 
using to considerable degree in the higher classes ot 
signs, for both commercial houses and for general 
purposes. ‘he natives use various colors in the body 
of the letter and employ colored work for the lines, 
making often artistic presentations that appear har- 
monious and attractive to the eye. 

In Figure 7 is an artistic character which is used 
very frequently by the native sign painters. ‘he 
artists Of more advanced grades produce these let- 
ters, and after they are done with the applying of 
the various native colors, quite an artistic sign re- 
sults. Often, however, they go to extremes and use 
too many scrolls and turns. I have seen the letter 
itself almost completely buried out of view in the mass 
of shaded work and flourishes. One of the failings of 
the native artist is that he wants to add many scrolls 
to the letters, often completely obliterating them un- 
less the purchaser of the sign issues orders to the 
contrary. Upon signing his name the filipino usually 
makes a series of artistic scrolls before he writes any 
letters. 1 have seen some signs in the islands so 
obliterated with flourishes as to make the reading 
difficult. In Figure 8 is a type of fancy letter often 
used by the native artists. it is sometimes used in 
dark colors and often in varied colors. 

As to Outfits—In Figure g is the form of brush 
many of the native artists are obliged to depend upon 
to do their best work. Il have observed cases in 
which exceedingly high values have been offered for 
American and other makes of brushes by artists who 
desire to do better work than is possible with the 
home-made bamboo brushes. ‘Then again there is 
the crude style of trough used here, made usually of 
stone, hollowed as in Figure 10, and a stone-pounding 
device also is used. In this affair the various mate- 
rials for making paints are ground and mixed, and 
the artists often possess only the one stone bowl for 
mixing a number of different kinds of colors. There 
is a great need here for regular pails for painters and 
sign artists, and some enterprising firm of America 
will some day make good returns on its investment 
by sending a few thousands of paint pails and general 
artists’ and house painters’ supplies to these islands. 
{ have known them to be so short of devices in which 
to mix paints in some places that they have had to 
use cocoanut bowls. In Figure 11 is the form oi 
heating apparatus I saw was in service in some of 
the artists’ shops, consisting of a metal bowl attached 
to the rod 6. There is a little connecting device at 
the end of the rod, and this is fixed to attach to 
a stand so that a flame can be burned below and the 
contents of the pan heated. In Figure 12 is the form 
of mixing knife which some of the native artists use. 
It is arranged for a broad blade set into the drop 
handle c. ‘The knife seems to be preferred to the 
regular knife with the handle straight out. In Fig- 
ure 13 is the common form of device employed in 
both sign painters’ and photographers’, consisting of 
the side stands of masonry or metal, marked e e, be- 
tween which is placed the lamp f. On top of this 
affair are the pans or pan d in which the materials 
for heating are placed. In Figure 14 is a form of 
package the Filipinos use frequently for packing 
colors, made of bamboo, hollowed and fitted with the 
top-piece g, which is used as a form of stopper. 

The wood carvers of the Philippines deserve men- 
tion for the reason that they turn out very ingenious- 
ly carved pieces of work from the toughest sorts of 
wood with the crudest materials conceivable. I have 
seen good figureheads carved out from so-called bul- 
let wood, which wood is almost as hard as iron. The 
only way that the native carver can accomplish any- 
thing in the way of carving is by being very patient 
and grinding his tools often. The carving tools of the 
islands are few in number, and the processes of carv- 
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ing are rendered difficult in consequence. One will 
observe native carvers squatted upon the floor of their 
shops or on tables, working hour after hour at some 
little design which would be turned out very readily 
in one-eighth the time if he had American carving 
tools. Carving tools are in demand in these islands, 
and at the present time the hardware and general 
supply stores do not carry any of the needed articles, 
and the only tools | saw were some made from old 
files and other metals by grinding down. 





In the coloring of a picture it is most important 
that we should continually remember that we are 
depicting atmosphere and space, as it will guide us 
in varying our tones and tints. One of the first 
essentials of good coloring is that each piece of it 
should be distinct, though ever so slightly different ; 
the whole should be in harmony and beautifully grad- 
uated, and yet like mosaic, or like the separate pieces 
that are first carefully worked and then sewn together 
in the best tapestry. To preserve the clearness of at- 
mospheric effect we must not smudge about, nor put 
more touches on to our work than are absolutely nec- 
essary, for good painting is like beautiful language, it 
must express briefly, clearly, and forcibly, our mean- 
ing. Each finishing touch in a picture should be 
considered like one word in a sentence. To put a 
number of touches where one ought to suffice is like 
stammering in painting. Better leave your picture 
somewhat unfinished than add touches which do not 
strengthen it. It is a great thing to know when to lay 
down your brush. 


Tue chrysanthemum is seen to great advantage as 
a plant, and drawn and painted as it grows it is ex- 
tremely beautiful, for its manner of growth is graceiul 
and characteristic. Il remember a very striking pic- 
ture I once saw of a chrysanthemum bush growing on 
a knoll, catching upon its top and upper blossoms the 
last rays of the low sun, while a wide landscape, dim in 
twilight purples, stretched behind it. Another paint- 
ing of chrysanthemums I have seen showed warm 
yellow and red flowers bending beneath a too early 
fall of snow. This also was very beautiful. 

Indeed, the varieties of shape, size and color that 
the chrysanthemum possesses offer an endless num- 
ber of different compositions and agreeable schemes 
of color. 


To paint the reddish purple petals and white calyx 
of the fuchsia use a mixture of Antwerp Blue, Crim 
son Lake and White to give the purple tone, while 
Ivory Black and Lemon Yellow mixed will produce 
the greenish shadows for the calyx, with a little Rose 
Madder introduced to give the pinkish tints toward 
the points. The stamens are red with yellow points ; 
shade the yellow with Raw Sienna and raw umber in 
the darkest parts. For the foliage, which must of 
course be varied in tone, mix Cobalt, Yellow Ochre 
and White for the cool lights, Lemon Yellow, Black 
and White for the yellow lights. For the darker 
shades Antwerp Blue and Raw Sienna, with a little 
Chrome, also indigo and Yellow Ochre, will make 
some good tones, used in proper proportions. 





WHEN once it has been realized that that which 
appears to be an oval in perspective is the same thing 
as a circle in plane, and that all triangles having the 
diameter of a circle for their base and their apex at 
any point on the circumference are all right-angle 
triangles, their right angles being on the circumfer- 
ence, and this geometrical problem is applied to per- 
spective, then you have the key to the whole of 
angular or oblique perspective. 
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TO PAINT «THE VENETIAN LANDSCAPE ” 


3y Mary ALLEN NEAL 

[In the color study we have the familiar view of the 
back of the Saluté, taken from the island of San 
Gorgio; it is where all the boats come, as the custom 
house, or “ Dogana,” as it is called, is at this point. 

The colors must be pure and clear. To copy it in 
water colors first wet the paper and lay it over a wet 
blotting paper on a sketch board, and hold it down 
with four rubber bands, then draw the picture in with 
Cobalt. Now lay in the sky with Cobalt Blue, using 
some Vermilion with it for the clouds, and some pure 
Vermilion toward the horizon. While this is still wet 
paint in the distance, using plenty of Cobalt to give 
atmosphere. Now paint in the buildings in the mid- 
dle distance, making a gray for the domes of the 
Saluté of Cobalt, Vermilion and Yellow Ochre and a 
pale wash of Rose Madder with a little Cadmium for 
the rest of the buildings, making the roofs of Indigo 
and Vermilion. The boats will be the next to paint. 
The hulls are painted with Indigo and Brown Madder, 
the green touches of Emerald Green with a little 
Cerulean Blue. The sail hanging over the side is 
pure Cadmium. For the fish pots in the water use 
Payne’s Gray and Vermilion and some touches of 
Hooker’s Green 2 for the slimy seaweeds that stick 
to them. Now for the sails: These are always bril- 
liant and must be kept very pure. The darkest paint 
in Raw Sienna shaded with Gray. The one in the 
centre Yellow Ochre at top, thin into pure Cadmium, 
light and deepen toward the bottom shaded with Raw 
Sienna; the red sail is of Burnt Yellow Ochre, shaded 
with Burnt Sienna; the masts are of Burnt Sienna 
shaded with gray made of Indigo and Vermilion. 
Now put in the reflections under the boats, making 
them of Payne’s Gray and Vermilion, and sometimes 
Hooker’s Green 2 and Payne’s Gray, and before this 
is entirely dry paint in the water, repeating the color- 
ing of the sky, making quite pale near the horizon, 
and broad blue strokes near the front of the picture. 
The sail of the boat in the distance make of Raw 
Sienna and Burnt Sienna, but not nearly as strong 
as the omnes nearer. The dock is of stone. For this 
use Cobalt, Blue and Vermilion, and washes of Yellow 
Ochre, and put in some strong dark touches to give 
it character. 

To paint the study in oil colors, draw in on a canvas 
with charcoal and give good strong lines. Paint the 
sky in with Light Blue, Silver White and add Ver- 
milion to the Light Blue for the clouds. Now paint 
in the distance, adding Cobalt Blue for atmosphere. 
For the domes of the Saluté use Cobalt Blue and 
Rose Madder, for the light buildings Naples Yellow 
and Rose Madder. For the hulls of the boats use 
Dark Blue and Vermilion and Paul Veronese Green 
for touches. For the fish baskets use Dark Blue and 
Vermilion, and Deep Cinnabar Green for the sea- 
weeds. The sails need Burnt and Raw Sienna, Indian 
Yellow and Cadmium, and Yellow Ochre. Put the 
reflections in of Dark Blue, Vermilion and Cinnabar. 
For the water repeat the coloring of the sky—Light 
Blue, White and Vermilion in places, with the Light 
Blue and strong touches of Cobalt near the fore- 
ground. The stone dock paint with Cobalt and Ver- 
milion with deep workings of the same and touches 
of Naples Yellow. 

The Venetian sketch will make a fine study for a 
tile or large placque in mineral colors. First draw 
in carefully with lithographic crayon, then use 
Copaiba with the paint for sky to keep it open, using 
Deep Blue Green, Russian Green and Gray. For the 
clouds use Banding Blue and Pompadour. Paint in 


the distance with this latter, using mostly Blue. The 
domes of the Saluté are of Rose and Copenhagen 
Blue, and the other buildings Rose and Lemon Yel- 
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low. The hulls of the boats need Black, Copenhagen 
Blue and Rose—also for the fish pots with touches of 
Royal Green with a little shading green mixed. For 
the sails use Sepia, Albert’s Yellow, shaded with a 
little Yellow Brown; for the brilliant red sail Violet 
of Iron and Blood Red. The reflections in the water 
need Shading Green, Black, Copenhagen Blue and 
Blood Red mixed; put Copaiba over the space for the 
water, and repeat the coloring in the sky with the 
broad blue stroke of Deep Blue Green. The dock 
paint in with Banding Blue and Blood Red; deep 
touches of the same for the crevices, and washes of 
Yellow Brown. 





ARTICLES TO BE DECORATED 


WE are often asked what to decorate in pyrography 
or chip carving. This month we give two pages of 
useful articles, one for the chip carver and the other 
for the pyrographic worker. The construction of 
every article is very simple. The lumber used for 
the small articles for pyrography should be satin 
wood, American bass or lime; for the larger pieces 
clear straight-grained maple, or bass. For chip carv- 
ing the lumber for small articles should be apple or 
pear wood, and for the larger pieces sweet gum. 


DECORATIVE BOX IN PYROCRAPHY 


Tue lid of the box, * The Spirit of Mischief,” is in- 
tended to be carried out in color, either stained or 
with water colors. The pyrographic work should be 
etched very lightly, only sufficient to indicate the out- 
line; or the pyrography might be omitted and the 
whole done in water color. The instructions are the 
same as for illuminating which will be found in this 
issue. Two side panels are given which will be 
repeated. 








CAT TAIL PANEL IN PYROCRAPHY 


Tuts decoration would look best if done upon satin 
wood, leaving the background of the cat tails as repre- 
sented. The etching should be done very lightly, 
burning in all the darker parts first. The shadow 
lines in the plumes should be omitted, and the rounded 
effect got with a light scorching with the blower 
brush. Finish with colorless celluloid varnish. 





THE exquisite fineness of the pine, Ruskin points 
out as one of the chief characteristics of that beautiful 
tree. He says: “ Other trees rise against the sky in 
dots aifd knots, but this in fringes. You never see 
the edges of it, so subtle are they; and for this reason 
—it alone of trees, so far as I know, is capable of the 
fiery change which we saw before had been noticed 
by Shakespeare. When the sun rises behind a ridge 
crested with pine, provided the ridge be at a distance 
of about two miles, and seen clear, all the trees, for 
about three or four degrees on each side of the sun, 
become trees of light. seen in clear flame against the 
darker sky, and dazzling as the sun itself. I thought 
this was owing to the actual lustre of the leaves; but 
I believe now it is caused by the cloud-dew upon them 
—every leaf carrying its diamond.” 





Do not try to put too much into a picture. You 
will see some picturesque views, so called, where the 
artist has tried to put all the mountains around him 
in one picture, so that instead of a few grand masses 
rising solemnly one behind the other, you have a 
number of little hills that look more like so many 
waves dancing up and down. Without contrast there 
can be no effect. 
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ART IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By G. D. Rice 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WOOD CARVING, LETTERING 

PuoroGRaAPHy in the Philippines has taken a con- 
siderable advance during the past year, and the 
natives, who for very many years never saw anything 
in the line of photography, are becoming quite familiar 
with the work and are ordering pictures taken ol 
themselves in groups and singly. Some of the Ameri- 
can and other photographers who have recently start- 
ed operations in Manila, Iloilo, and other of the 
larger cities and towns of the islands, are doing a very 
prosperous business. ‘he firms engaged in develop- 
ing and printing are exceedingly busy, and not only 
get very good prices for their work, but they are 
able to make good profits froma stores of photograph 
supplies which they carry. films of all kinds are 
always scarce and in active demand. No sooner does 
a supply agency or store put in a stock of films than 
they are all purchased at high prices by the soldiers 
or native photographers. here are thousands ot 
kodaks in use by the officers and soldiers of the army, 
and the owners are always seeking chances to buy 
films for the same. | have paid triple rates often for 
films and have been obliged to do without any for 
weeks at a time, even at the high rates, owing to 
there being none available. ‘Lhe opening tor the sale 
of films alone in the photograph line is very promis- 
ing, and there are chances for any one to make money 
in this enterprise. As to developing for amateurs, 
this is also a good field, and most of the professional 
photographers who are engaged in the business on 
Luzon, Panay, or other of the islands of the group, 
inake good pay by developing war pictures and views 
of the scenery of the country for transportation to 
America. The views are mostly unmounted and fin- 
ished in the usual way. There is a great chance here 
for photograph galleries in which pictures can be 
taken at moderate prices. The ruling rates for com- 
mon photographs are too much. The cost of a dozen 
ordinary cabinets is $4 gold, and the same can be 
had in America for half that. The cost of acids and 
supplies may be a little more here than in other coun- 
tries, but the difference in the price is not enough 
to warrant the high charges. However, there is a 
very good business being done by the photographers 
throughout the islands. Some of the proprietors of 
the photograph galleries are Spanish and Filipinos, 
while one often sees that the proprietor is an Ameri- 
can. Discharged soldiers have in some cases under- 
taken the business, and they are making money at it. 
I know of a number of ex-soldiers who are deriving 
good incomes from small outfits they put in recently. 
The natives have a great love for photographs, and 
they will pay high prices for two or three inferior 
pictures of themselves in best attire. They also 
crave for views of their homes, and will squander con- 
siderable money in this line, although they may be 
saving other ways. I have had many native women 
and others come to me and offer trinkets of gold 
and other native metals in exchange for snapshots 
from my kodak. One native offered me a caribou, 
valued at $8 gold, in exchange for a dozen snapshots 
of himself. On one occasion a Filipino presented me 
with a war bolo or knife for giving him a couple of 
views which I had snapped while he was working at 
his plow in the field. I sent the bolo home and it was 
taken to a jeweler’s to be cleaned. The jeweler pro- 
nounced the band of metal about the hilt as gold, 
value $20 gold. I had supposed that the metal band 
was brass. 

The devices in use in the Filipino photograph works 
are very crude. They are mostly of home manufac- 
ture. The same can be said concerning the artisans 
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who carry on work of any description. One can go 
into the studios of the artists and find the most awk- 
ward devices, all of home-made description, some of 
them too crude for service, and others completely 


out of date. In the accompanying drawing we show 
some of the devices employed by the natives; also 
some of the methods of lettering on the part of the 
sign painters is presented. The sign painters are quite 
busy now-a-days, furnishing orders for the signs re- 
quired by the many newly opened stores of the coun- 
try. During the past year a large number of new 
stores and manufacturing places were opened in 
Manila, Iloilo, and other places on the islands, and 
nearly all of the proprietors required signs of some 
sort. In many cases the owners need two sets of 
signs, one set in English and the other in the local 
language. 

‘The Native Mode of Lettering Signs.—In the first 
cut we show the general plan followed by the Filipinos 
in forming letters for native signs. In Figure 1 is the 
bare-line figure, which is often used, as it is easy to 
make and is usually neat in appearance, although 
even this simple figure is frequently distorted by rea- 
son of the artist using inferior brushes or colors. 
Another common pattern of letter employed in the 
islands is shown in Figure 2, in which the body lines 
are merely lined with the finer ones, thus bringing 
the letter out in better form. This description of 
letter is considerably employed in the sign work for 
business men. The full white letter, Figure 3, is also 
employed, and when well executed presents a read- 
able sign and is attractive. The trouble is that many 
of the Filipino sign painters do not provide them- 
selves with the proper devices, and they try to rule 
out the line work without using guides, resulting in 
irregular lines. Some of the natives are using the 
shaded forms of letter, presented in Figure 4. This 
letter is presented in colors frequently, and seems to 
be popular. In Figure 5 we show the full black 
figure which is often employed, as it presents such a 
bold face. This letter always looks well as executed 
by the Spanish and Filipino sign painters, and the 
character of the paints of the islands is such that it 
works well in letters of this form. The paints, as 


employed here, are often unsuitable for fine line work, 
whereas the full-face figures come out in bold relief 
In Figure 6 is the type of lined full- 


in good form. 
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ART IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By G. D. Rice 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WOOD CARVING, LETTERING 

PuHotroGRAPHy in the Philippines has taken a con- 
siderable advance during the past year, and the 
natives, who for very many years never saw anything 
in the line of photography, are becoming quite familiar 
with the work and are ordering pictures taken ot 
themselves in groups and singly. Some of the Ameri- 
can and other photographers who have recently start- 
ed operations in Manila, [loilo, and other of the 
larger cities and towns of the islands, are doing a very 
prosperous business. ‘he firms engaged in develop- 
ing and printing are exceedingly busy, and not only 
get very good prices for their work, but they are 
able to make good profits frofa stores of photograph 
supplies which they carry. Films of all kinds are 
always scarce and in active demand. No sooner does 
a supply agency or store put in a stock of films than 
they are all purchased at high prices by the soldiers 
or native photographers. here are thousands oi 
kodaks in use by the officers and soldiers of the army, 
and the owners are always seeking chances to buy 
films for the same. I have paid triple rates often for 
films and have been obliged to do without any for 
weeks at a time, even at the high rates, owing to 
there being none available. ‘he opening tor the sale 
of films alone in the photograph line is very promis- 
ing, and there are chances for any one to make money 
in this enterprise. As to developing for amateurs, 
this is also a good field, and most of the professional 
photographers who are engaged in the business on 
Luzon, Panay, or other of the islands of the group, 
make good pay by developing war pictures and views 
of the scenery of the country for transportation to 
America. The views are mostly unmounted and fin- 
ished in the usual way. There is a great chance here 
for photograph galleries in which pictures can be 
taken at moderate prices. The ruling rates for com- 
mon photographs are too much. The cost of a dozen 
ordinary cabinets is $4 gold, and the same can be 
had in America for half that. The cost of acids and 
supplies may be a little more here than in other coun- 
tries, but the difference in the price is not enough 
to warrant the high charges. However, there is a 
very good business being done by the photographers 
throughout the islands. Some of the proprietors of 
the photograph galleries are Spanish and Filipinos, 
while one often sees that the proprietor is an Ameri- 
can. Discharged soldiers have in some cases under- 
taken the business, and they are making money at it. 
I know of a number of ex-soldiers who are deriving 
good incomes from small outfits they put in recently. 
The natives have a great love for photographs, and 
they will pay high prices for two or three inferior 
pictures of themselves in best attire. They also 
crave for views of their homes, and will squander con- 
siderable money in this line, although they may be 
saving other ways. I have had many native women 
and others come to me and offer trinkets of gold 
and other native metals in exchange for snapshots 
from my kodak. One native offered me a caribou, 
valued at $8 gold, in exchange for a dozen snapshots 
of himself. On one occasion a Filipino presented me 
with a war bolo or knife for giving him a couple of 
views which I had snapped while he was working at 
his plow in the field. I sent the bolo home and it was 
taken to a jeweler’s to be cleaned. The jeweler pro- 
nounced the band of metal about the hilt as gold, 
value $20 gold. I had supposed that the metal band 
was brass. 

The devices in use in the Filipino photograph works 
are very crude. They are mostly of home manufac- 
ture. The same can be said concerning the artisans 
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who carry on work of any description. One can go 
into the studios of the artists and find the most awk- 
ward devices, all of home-made description, some of 
them too crude for service, and others completely 
out of date. In the accompanying drawing we show 
some of the devices employed by the natives; also 
some of the methods of lettering on the part of the 
sign painters is presented. The sign painters are quite 
busy now-a-days, furnishing orders for the signs re- 
quired by the many newly opened stores of the coun- 
try. During the past year a large number of new 
stores and manufacturing places were opened in 
Manila, Hoilo, and other places on the islands, and 
nearly all of the proprietors required signs of some 
sort. In many cases the owners need two sets of 
signs, one set in English and the other in the local 
language. 

‘The Native Mode of Lettering Signs.—In the first 
cut we show the general plan followed by the Filipinos 
in forming letters for native signs. In Figure 1 is the 
bare-line figure, which is often used, as it is easy to 
make and is usually neat in appearance, although 
even this simple figure is frequently distorted by rea- 
son of the artist using inferior brushes or colors. 
Another common pattern of letter employed in the 
islands is shown in Figure 2, in which the body lines 
are merely lined with the finer ones, thus bringing 
the letter out in better form. This description of 
letter is considerably employed in the sign work for 
business men. The full white letter, Figure 3, is also 
employed, and when well executed presents a read- 
able sign and is attractive. The trouble is that many 
of the Filipino sign painters do not provide them- 
selves with the proper devices, and they try to rule 
out the line work without using guides, resulting in 
irregular lines. Some of the natives are using the 
shaded forms of letter, presented in Figure 4. This 
letter is presented in colors frequently, and seems to 
be popular. In Figure 5 we show the full black 
figure which is often employed, as it presents such a 
bold face. This letter always looks well as executed 
by the Spanish and Filipino sign painters, and the 
character of the paints of the islands is such that it 
works well in letters of this form. The paints, as 
employed here, are often unsuitable for fine line work. 
whereas the full-face figures come out in bold relief 
in good form. In Figure 6 is the type of lined full- 
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DECORATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CHIP CARVER 





face letter, which I noticed the native painters were 
using to considerable degree in the higher classes ot 
signs, for both commercial houses and for general 
purposes. ‘he natives use various colors in the body 
of the letter and employ colored work for the lines, 
making often artistic presentations that appear har- 
monious and attractive to the eye. 

In Figure 7 is an artistic character which is used 
very frequently by the native sign painters. ‘The 
artists Of more advanced grades produce these let- 
ters, and after they are done with the applying of 
the various native colors, quite an artistic sign re- 
sults. Often, however, they go to extremes and use 
too many scrolls and turns. I have seen the letter 
itself almost completely buried out of view in the mass 
of shaded work and flourishes. One of the failings of 
the native artist is that he wants to add many scrolls 
to the letters, often completely obliterating them un- 
less the purchaser of the sign issues orders to the 
contrary. Upon signing his name the Filipino usually 
makes a series of artistic scrolls before he writes any 
letters. 1 have seen some signs in the islands so 
obliterated with flourishes as to make the reading 
difficult. In Figure 8 is a type of fancy letter often 
used by the native artists. 1t-is sometimes used in 
dark colors and often in varied colors. 

As to Outfits—In Figure g is the form of brush 
many of the native artists are obliged to depend upon 
to do their best work. Il have observed cases in 
which exceedingly high values have been offered for 
American and other makes of brushes by artists who 
desire to do better work than is possible with the 
home-made bamboo brushes. ‘Then again there is 
the crude style of trough used here, made usually of 
stone, hollowed as in Figure 10, and a stone-pounding 
device also is used. In this affair the various mate- 
rials for making paints are ground and mixed, and 
the artists often possess only the one stone bowl for 
mixing a number of different kinds of colors. There 
is a great need here for regular pails for painters and 
sign artists, and some enterprising firm of America 
will some day make good returns on its investment 
by sending a few thousands of paint pails and general 
artists’ and house painters’ supplies to these islands. 
{ have known them to be so short of devices in which 
to mix paints in some places that they have had to 
use cocoanut bowls. In Figure 11 is the form oi 
heating apparatus I saw was in service in some of 
the artists’ shops, consisting of a metal bowl attached 
to the rod 6. There is a little connecting device at 
the end of the rod, and this is fixed to attach to 
a stand so that a flame can be burned below and the 
contents of the pan heated. In Figure 12 is the form 
of mixing knife which some of the native artists use. 
It is arranged for a broad blade set into the drop 
handle c. The knife seems to be preferred to the 

_regular knife with the handle straight out. In Fig- 
ure 13 is the common form of device employed in 
both sign painters’ and photographers’, consisting of 
the side stands of masonry or metal, marked e e, be- 
tween which is placed the lamp f. On top of this 
affair are the pans or pan d in which the materials 
for heating are placed. In Figure 14 is a form of 
package the Filipinos use frequently for packing 
colors, made of bamboo, hollowed and fitted with the 
top-piece g, which is used as a form of stopper. 

The wood carvers of the Philippines deserve men- 
tion for the reason that they turn out very ingenious- 
ly carved pieces of work from the toughest sorts of 
wood with the crudest materials conceivable. I have 
seen good figureheads carved out from so-called bul- 
let wood, which wood is almost as hard as iron. The 
only way that the native carver can accomplish any- 
thing in the way of carving is by being very patient 
and grinding his tools often. The carving tools of the 
islands are few in number, and the processes of carv- 
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ing are rendered difficult in consequence. One will 
observe native carvers squatted upon the floor of their 
shops or on tables, working hour after hour at some 
little design which would be turned out very readily 
in one-eighth the time if he had American carving 
tools. Carving tools are in demand in these islands, 
and at the present time the hardware and general 
supply stores do not carry any of the needed articles, 
and the only tools I saw were some made from old 
files and other metals by grinding down. 





In the coloring of a picture it is most important 
that we should continually remember that we are 
depicting atmosphere and space, as it will guide us 
in varying our tones and tints. One of the first 
essentials of good coloring is that each piece of it 
should be distinct, though ever so slightly different ; 
the whole should be in harmony and beautifully grad- 
uated, and yet like mosaic, or like the separate pieces 
that are first carefully worked and then sewn together 
in the best tapestry. To preserve the clearness of at- 
mospheric effect we must not smudge about, nor put 
more touches on to our work than are absolutely nec- 
essary, for good painting is like beautiful language, it 
must express briefly, clearly, and forcibly, our mean- 
ing. Each finishing touch in a picture should be 
considered like one word in a sentence. To put a 
number of touches where one ought to suffice is like 
stammering in painting. Better leave your picture 
somewhat unfinished than add touches which do not 
strengthen it. It is a great thing to know when to lay 
down your brush. 


THE chrysanthemum is seen to great advantage as 
a plant, and drawn and painted as it grows it is ex- 
tremely beautiful, for its manner of growth is graceiul 
and characteristic. I remember a very striking pic- 
ture I once saw of a chrysanthemum bush growing on 
a knoll, catching upon its top and upper blossoms the 
last rays of the low sun, while a wide landscape, dim in 
twilight purples, stretched behind it. Another paint- 
ing of chrysanthemums I have seen showed warm 
yellow and red flowers bending beneath a too early 
fall of snow. This also was very beautiful. 

Indeed, the varieties of shape, size and color that 
the chrysanthemum possesses offer an endless num- 
ber of different compositions and agreeable schemes 
of color. 





To paint the reddish purple petals and white calyx 
of the fuchsia use a mixture of Antwerp blue, Crim- 
son Lake and White to give the purple tone, while 
Ivory Black and Lemon Yellow mixed will produce 
the greenish shadows for the calyx, with a little Rose 
Madder introduced to give the pinkish tints toward 
the points. The stamens are red with yellow points ; 
shade the yellow with Raw Sienna and raw umber in 
the darkest parts. For the foliage, which must of 
course be varied in tone, mix Cobalt, Yellow Ochre 
and White for the cool lights, Lemon Yellow, Black 
and White for the yellow lights. For the darker 
shades Antwerp Blue and Raw Sienna, with a little 
Chrome, also indigo and Yellow Ochre, will make 
some good tones, used in proper proportions. 





WHEN once it has been realized that that which 
appears to be an oval in perspective is the same thing 
as a circle in plane, and that all triangles having the 
diameter of a circle for their base and their apex at 
any point on the circumference are all right-angle 
triangles, their right angles being on the circumfer- 
ence, and this geometrical problem is applied to per- 
spective, then you have the key to the whole of 
angular or oblique perspective. 
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The Art 


CHIP CARVING 


Tuis very easy and fascinating art can be accom- 
plished by any one who will give themselves time to 
master the use of the rule and compass. ‘The tools 
to carve the design will readily adapt themselves, 
whether it be a knife or the regular wood-carving 
tools. The knife requires no bench to work upon, 
the article being held by one hand and the knife with 
the other. If the carving tools are used, a table or 
bench must be had and clamps to secure the work, 
and the following wood-carving tools: No. 1 flat 
chisel, 2 of an inch; No. 2 skew chisel, $ of an inch; 
No. 11 veining tool, 1-32 of an inch; Nos. 39, 41, 45 
\ tools, } of an inch each. If the notches are very 
large the tools must be in proportion. 

The woods best suitable for chip carving are as 
follows: For turned work, apple, pear or lime, like- 
wise for small flat work. lor large work, sweet gum 
is the ideal wood, Clear maple, sycamore, straight- 
grained oak and walnut for some pieces of furniture. 
Chip carving consists of the following few simple 
clements: Veined lines, pockets, either 
jorming diamonds, triangles or squares, and of dia- 
monds, squares and triangles not recessed but solid; 
these latter are sometimes left solid, and sometimes 
are cut with the V tool or veiner, to further enhance 
the decoration. This latter work can only be donc 
when using the wood-carving tools. 

Phe method of using the knife: ‘The work is heid 
firmly with one hand, the work resting against the 
chest; the knife is grasped in the other hand, the 
elbow well away from the chest, the thumb resting 
upon the work to guide the tool while cutting the 
pickets or notches, which is done by pulling the knife 
with the fingers without moving the hand. When 
one side is cut the work is turned around and the 
other side is cut. Three cuts are required to remove 
the notch. There are quite a variety of notches, and 
all of them should be practised upon waste pieces of 
wood before attempting any serious work. It must 
be remembered that all cutting instruments should be 
kept in thorough order, or clean work 
cannot be done. Any time spent upon sharpening 
the tools is never lost. The blade of the knife and 
the skew should have a long bevel. The veining tool 
gauge, and the V tool should be sharpened on the 
inside as well as outside and should be the same bevel. 
(hl stones can be bought to fit these tools. I will 
explain how the knife is sharpened, which is the same 
for all tools. With the knife the most cutting is done 
with about a half inch of point, therefore this part 
must receive the greatest attention. It should be 
ground upon a grindstone to a long thin bevel, then 
thoroughly smoothed upon an oil stone, using plenty 
of oil. Keep the blade perfectly flat, and remove all 
scratches that were made by the grinding. Should 
the edge become feathered draw it two or three times 
through the grain of a piece of wood. This will 
remove it. When the blade is well honed and thor- 
oughly smooth rub the edge of it on both sides three 
or four times over the stone to make another, but 
very slight bevel. This is the cutting edge. To give 
the tools an extra fine edge they are stropped upon 
a piece of leather, which should be well saturated with 
castor oil (this oil does not dry), next some jeweler’s 
rouge should be well rubbed in, and the strop is ready 
for use. When stropping a knife or honing one the 
blade should be turned over with its back toward the 
strop, otherwise you are apt to cut the strop, besides 
making the cutting edge dull and round instead of 
Whenever the tools become the least bit dull 
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will restore it to its original keenness. 
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should never be used after the work is carved, as 
they soak into the cross grain of the wood more than 
anywhere else, and make the work look spotty. The 
notches can be picked out with various colors, using 
oil paints, if desired. , 


THE ENAMELING OF FURNITURE 





To enamel furniture is no small undertaking. It 
is really polished paint upon the surface of wood- 
work. Enameling is an art which requires the exer- 
cise of the greatest care. The work will not stand 
any hurry, but must go through its regular course 
and have proper time to harden between each 
coat and process, and the rubbing down must be 
done patiently and gently. Heavy pressure will 
defeat the desired end. There are several kinds 
of fillers on the market, most of them being of a 
dark color, and not suitable for white work, on 
account of so many coats of paint being required. It 
is always best to fill up with the same tint of color you 
intend to finish with, then it can be rubbed down 
without becoming shady. The tools and material re- 
quired are as follows : Several daubers made of cotton 
wool and covered with silk or linen—silk preferred ; 
several flat wooden blocks of various sizes and forms, 
made suitable for getting into the corners and rub- 
bing down the moldings. These must be covered with 
pieces of felt, half an inch thick, and then with silk 
upon the side intended for use; a good close Turkish 
sponge and some chamois skin. Next some best 
white lead ground in oil, a good clean, hard drying 
varnish, such as copal; some white enamel varnish, 
some lump pumice stone free from grit and hard 
particles, some pumice powder medium fine, some 
putty powder and rotten stone. To make these in- 
structions easily understood we will take a flat panel 
of wood to work upon, the wood being new. Give 
it two coats of ordinary white oil paint, or a coat 
of glue and whitening, mixed to the consistency of 
paint, laid on smoothly with the sponge or a brush, 
the way of the grain. Allow it to thoroughly harden. 
Now mix some white lead with sufficient varnish to 
bind it, thin down to the proper consistency with 
turpentine. Give the panel four or five coats of this, 
allowing each coat to thoroughly dry before applying 
the next. When the same is thoroughly hardened 
rub down with the lump pumice and water, taking 
off the rough parts; next use the felt and purnice 
powder, working in a circular manner. Do not press 
hard. Do it gently, as it will go into hollows. Great 
care must be taken to get it to a level surface, with- 
out scratches. Should it get scratched or uneven 
give it one or two more coats, laying them on as 
evenly and smoothly as possible; then rub down 
again. When properly done it will be perfectly 
smooth, level and free from scratches. It is now 
ready to have the finishing coats. Take some tube 
flake white mixed in oil and thin to the consistency 
of cream, with copal varnish. Give one coat and 
allow to thoroughly dry; then give another, but add 
more varnish to it. Now let this dry hard. The time 
it will take will be according to the drying quality 
of the varnish, generally a week to ten days. Anyway, 
it is best to let it stand as long as possible before 
polishing, as the harder it is the brighter and more 
durable will be the polish. The final polish will be 
given with the putty powder, and then the rotten- 
stone; the putty powder is used with water and the 
rubbers. The rottenstone is mixed with alcohol and 
water, two of alcohol to one of water. It is first 
applied with clean rubbers and felt, and lastly with 
the heel of the hand. Any decoration can be put on, 
either with a stencil or free hand. The color should 
be mixed with some varnish. 
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The Art 
CHIP CARVING 


Tuis very easy and fascinating art can be accom 
plished by any one who will give themselves time to 
master the use of the rule and compass. The tools 
to carve the design will readily adapt themselves, 
whether it be a knife or the regular wood-carving 
tools. The knife requires no bench to work upon, 
the article being held by one hand and the knife with 
the other. If the carving tools are used, a table or 
bench must be had and clamps to secure the work, 
and the following wood-carving tools: No. 1 flat 
chisel, of an inch; No. 2 skew chisel, $ of an inch; 
No. 11 veining tool, 1-32 of an inch; Nos. 39, 41, 45 
V tools, } of an inch each. If the notches are very 
large the tools must be in proportion. 

The woods best suitable for chip carving are as 
follows: For turned work, apple, pear or lime, like- 
wise for small flat work. [For large work, sweet gum 
is the ideal wood. Clear maple, sycamore, straight- 
grained oak and walnut for some pieces of furniture. 
Chip carving consists of the following few simple 
clements: Veined lines, recessed pockets, either 
forming diamonds, triangles or:squares, and of dia- 
monds, squares and triangles not recessed but solid; 
these latter are sometimes left solid, and sometimes 
are cut with the V tool or veiner, to further enhance 
the decoration. This latter work can only be done 
when using the wood-carving tools. 

The method of using the knife: The work is heid 
firmly with one hand, the work resting against the 
chest; the knife is grasped in the other hand, the 
elbow well away from the chest, the thumb resting 
upon the work to guide the tool while cutting the 
pickets or notches, which is done by pulling the knife 
with the fingers without moving the hand. When 
one side is cut the work is turned around and the 
other side is cut. Three cuts are required to remove 
the notch. There are quite a variety of notches, and 
all of them should be practised upon waste pieces of 
wood before attempting any serious work. It must 
be remembered that all cutting instruments should be 
kept in thorough order, or successful clean work 
cannot be done. Any time spent upon sharpening 
the tools is never lost. The blade of the knife and 
the skew should have a long bevel. The veining tool 
gauge, and the V tool should be sharpened on the 
inside as well as outside and should be the same bevel. 
il stones can be bought to fit these tools. I will 
explain how the knife is sharpened, which is the same 
for all tools. With the knife the most cutting is done 
with about a half inch of point, therefore this part 
must receive the greatest attention. It should be 
ground upon a grindstone to a long thin bevel, then 
thoroughly smoothed upon an oil stone, using plenty 
of oil. Keep the blade perfectly flat, and remove all 
scratches that were made by the grinding. Should 
the edge become feathered draw it two or three times 
through the grain of a piece of wood. This will 
remove it. When the blade is well honed and thor- 
oughly smooth rub the edge of it on both sides three 
or four times over the stone to make another, but 
very slight bevel. This is the cutting edge. To give 
the tools an extra fine edge they are stropped upon 
a piece of leather, which should be well saturated with 
castor oil (this oil does not dry), next some jeweler’s 
rouge should be well rubbed in, and the strop is ready 
for use. When stropping a knife or honing one the 
blade should be turned over with its back toward the 
strop, otherwise you are apt to cut the strop, besides 
making the cutting edge dull and round instead of 
bevel. Whenever the tools become the least bit’ dull 
this stropping should be resorted to. A few strokes 
will restore it to its original keenness. A word in 
conclusion upon the use of stains and dyes. These 
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should never be used after the work is carved, as 
they soak into the cross grain of the wood more than 
anywhere else, and make the work look spotty. The 
notches can be picked out with various colors, using 
oil paints, if desired. 


THE ENAMELING OF FURNITURE 





To enamel furniture is no small undertaking. It 
is really polished paint upon the surface of wood- 
work. Enameling is an art which requires the exer- 
cise of the greatest care. The work will not stand 
any hurry, but must go through its regular course 
and have proper time to harden between each 
coat and process, and the rubbing down must be 
done patiently and gently. Heavy pressure will 
defeat the desired end. There are several kinds 
of fillers on the market, most of them being of a 
dark color, and not suitable for white work, on 
account of so many coats of paint being required. It 
is always best to fill up with the same tint of color you 
intend to finish with, then it can be rubbed down 
without becoming shady. The tools and material re- 
quired are as follows: Several daubers made of cotton 
wool and covered with silk or linen—silk preferred ; 
several flat wooden blocks of various sizes and forms, 
made suitable for getting into the corners and rub- 
bing down the moldings. These must be covered with 
pieces of felt, half an inch thick, and then with silk 
upon the side intended for use; a good close Turkish 
sponge and some chamois skin. Next some best 
white lead ground in oil, a good clean, hard drying 
varnish, such as copal; some white enamel varnish, 
some lump pumice stone free from grit and hard 
particles, some pumice powder medium fine, some 
putty powder and rotten stone. To make these in- 
structions easily understood we will take a flat panel 
of wood to work upon, the wood being new. Give 
it two coats of ordinary white oil paint, or a coat 
of glue and whitening, mixed to the consistency of 
paint, laid on smoothly with the sponge or a brush, 
the way of the grain. Allow it to thoroughly harden. 
Now mix some white lead with sufficient varnish to 
bind it, thin down to the proper consistency with 
turpentine. Give the panel four or five coats of this, 
allowing each coat to thoroughly dry before applying 
the next. When the same is thoroughly hardened 
rub down with the lump pumice and water, taking 
off the rough parts; next use the felt and purnice 
powder, working in a circular manner. Do not press 
hard. Do it gently, as it will go into hollows. Great 
care must be taken to get it to a level surface, with- 
out scratches. Should it get scratched or uneven 
give it one or two more coats, laying them on as 
evenly and smoothly as possible; then rub down 
again. When properly done it will be perfectly 
smooth, level and free from scratches. It is now 
ready to have the finishing coats. Take some tube 
flake white mixed in oil and thin to the consistency 
of cream, with copal varnish. Give one coat and 
allow to thoroughly dry; then give another, but add 
more varnish to it. Now let this dry hard. The time 
it will take will be according to the drying quality 
of the varnish, generally a week to ten days. Anyway, 
it is best to let it stand as long as possible before 
polishing, as the harder it is the brighter and more 
durable will be the polish. The final polish will be 
given with the putty powder, and then the rotten- 
stone; the putty powder is used with water and the 
rubbers. The rottenstone is mixed with alcohol and 
water, two of alcohol to one of water. It is first 
applied with clean rubbers and felt, and lastly with 
the heel of the hand. Any decoration can be put on, 
either with a stencil or free hand. The color should 
be mixed with some varnish. 
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ROCOCO DECORATION FOR 
A TRAY IN PYROCRAPHY 


THE shape of this tray is in- 
tended to be an oval. The size 
should be 10x13 inches. This 
will allow a margin of one inch 
and a quarter all around, and 
should have a clean, mechanical 
line burnt in all around, about 
a half inch from the outer edge. 
The rim for the tray will be of 
metal, with brass handles at the 
longest ends. These handles 
can be bought at a cabinet or 
hardware furnisher’s. They may 
not exactly fit the sweep, but a 
few raps with a mallet will make 
them fit the curve. The rim of 
the tray will be made of four- 
teen standard gauge brass, one 
and a quarter inches wide. This 
can be bought in strips of any 
length. The wood for the tray 
should be either lime, maple or 
sycamore, five-eighths of an 
inch thick when finished. This 
thickness will allow the metal 
lip to be five-eighths of an inch 
high. The method of securing 
the metal rim is to scribe a 
line five-sixteenths of an inch 
along the strip of metal. Meas- 
ure off the length required to 
go around the oval. Mitre the 
edges to lap each other. Now 
divide the metal into parts as 
near one inch apart as possible. 
Make the centre punch marks 
on the five-sixteenths of an 
inch line where these divisions 
come. Drill holes one-eighth of 
an inch in size. These holes are 
to receive either counter sunk 
or round head screws. To 
fasten the rim on commence in 
the centre of the small end of 
the oval. Put in a screw and fit 
the metal to the edge by press- 
ing it down. Sometimes it may 
require a rap with the mallet. 
Where the mitred ends come 
together make as close a joint 
as possible by filing to fit. Now 
the handles must be adjusted 
and holes drilled through the 
metal and the handles screwed 
on. When a good fit is ob- 
tained, it must be taken apart 
and the metal polished. As strip 
brass is in very good condition 
when bought it needs very little 
done to it. Take the burr off 
the lip with a smooth file, or it 
may be pounded. Then polish 
the whole with No. 00 emery 
cloth; when the cloth is worn 
down use some oil upon it, this 
will give sufficient polish. WAsH 
in hot soda water and dry with 
clean rags. Now warm the 
metal to about 190° Fahrenheit 
and lacquer with celluloid lac- 
quer, using a wide camel hair 
brush. Heat the metal up again 
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and then allow it to cool. When cold replace 
carefully upon the wood in the same_ position 


as fitted; before removing for polishing it would 
be as well to make a small notch with the file in 
the metal and a pencil mark upon the wood, this 
will insure the rim being returned to its proper place, 
and will save quite some trouble. It would likewise 
be as well to mark the handles. Now for the decora- 
tion: this can be carried out entirely in pyrography, 
or part pyrography and part color. To transfer 


the design to the wood rub some soft pencil upon a 
upon 


piece of newspaper, lay this face: downwards 
the wood. Now put the design 
upon the top of this and secure 
with thumb tacks. Take a hard 
pencil or stylus and draw all the 
outline of the design, omitting the 
details, as the shadows and fine 
lines are only to show how the 
decoration should look when fin- 
ished. Now remove the design 
and correct with a pencil any mis- 
takes that may have been made. 
The outlines should now be burnt 
in with a fine point, then the 
deeper shadows with a_ coarser 
tool; finish up with the fine point, 
and occasional touches with the 
blower brush. Varnish with cel- 
luloid varnish, which is waterproof. 

For treatment: Stains may be 
used such as colored inks, dry 
colors rubbed up in turpentine and 
water colors. If the inks are used 


they should be thickened with 
gum to prevent spreading. The 


inks stain the wood and are water- 





and black—only a little black. It sounds crude, but 
as it comes out a clear cream tint, it is very desirable 
tor the surface of china instead of white. It stands 
a number of fires without changing. Mix in only 
enough black to give an olive green tint before fir- 
ing. The conventional scroll should be painted in 
gold, and afterward ornamented with dark green. 
Fire before continuing the painting. Draw the de- 
sign with pencil, and paint the flowers with natural 
colors of the sweet pea, with light green tendrils and 
pods. The cream tint helps the color of pink in the 
firing. Pink over cream is unusually pretty. 

This design may also be carried out by painting a 
dark background back of the sweet peas and pods 
and tendrils. Black or dark green would be effective. 
To get a good result, the drawing must be accurately 
placed, with a fine line that will not interfere with 
color. The flowers and leaves should be painted quite 
strong against this dark ground, and a gold border 
should finish all. 

Or the flowers may be painted against a gold 
ground, and the scroll border be made of ruby lustre, 
with an after coat of yellow lustre; or small border 
of ruby lustre is stunningly effective. 

The basket work of the scrolls hold small flowers 








proof, and only require a coat of 

waterproof varnish. The water or 

turpentine colors must be carefully 

flooded, as they will somewhat brush off; flood with 
thin celluloid lacquer, this will take up the drip. Dry 
in a warm place, then give a coat of celluloid varnish ; 
the more heat used in drying the better will be the 
gloss. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY tapestries have colors that 
suggest admirable coloring for the sweet-pea design 
for border and centre of plate. Paint over the piece 
of china, a cream ground, made by mixing orange 
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FOR™A POX IN PYROGRAPHY 
and leaves that should be finished with the same treat- 
ment as the scrolls; or other colors may be intro 

duced, as rose lustre, or yellow, in tiny flower pat 

terns, to be outlined with gold, with possibly a lustr: 
background of light green. 

Tue chrysanthemum is a drawing from nature, and 
may be used as a guide in painting. Paint the petals 
distinctly, taking out the lightest places, by touching 
with a pointed rag, or brush, getting the shape quite 
clear. Then paint in the background 
and slightly blend. This will give 
softness without of drawing 
Use Lemon Yellow, shading out to 
Carnation, with some Green in the 
centre, or paint it white, with tips 
of pink color on edges, and have the 
flowers against a ground of Blue 
Gray Green. Painting of this kind 
should be allowed to become quite 
drv, and then should have powdered 
color rubbed in to give depth of 
tone, and a mystery of color. 


loss 
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BORDER FOR BOWL--BUDS AND LEAVES 


Use the colors of the Byzantine period, when enam- 
els and illuminations were most in vogue. lor the 
lower border, where two flowers alternate with two 
leaves, have a background of dark green and black. 
Paint the design with gold, and afterward, when it has 
been fired and burnished, paint with dark green lustre. 
Outline centres and edges with tracery of black paint, 
put on with a long liner. Have a salmon-pink tint 
for the background of the upper design of leaves, 
blossoms and tendrils. This will occupy the body of 
the bowl. Float enamels,made of Light Green, Dark 
Green, Light Pink, Deep Crimson, Light Blue, and 
White, over a careful drawing of the design, or use 
the same colors without enamels, and shade to give 
roundness. The stems may commence with Light 
Green and shade to Deep Crimson. Afterward out- 
line with black. Study illuminations on old manu- 
scripts, to understand the method of shading. The 
enamels may be placed perfectly flat, but shading 
gives life to the work. Ornaments of enamels go 
well with this style. Dots of enamels may be so tiny 
around the ends of leaves and buds,. that they rest 
only on the black lines. 

For the upper edge of bowl have a delicate tor- 
quoise blue border. Divide from the body color by 
a band of gold, washed with green lustre. Over the 
turquoise blue may be a gold and white design 
adapted from the design at base. 

Deep Violet was a favorite color of the Byzantine 
period, and is effective with white, gold and green. 


BORDER OF TICER LILY FOR JARDINIERE 


Paint in two shades of gold against a moss green 
ground, or in natural colors against a gold ground. 
Use Ivory Yellow, Orange, Orange Red, Black, Moss 
Green, Apple Green, and Brown. Blend to avoid a 
harsh effect. Use on the edge of a fruit bowl, vase or 
pitcher, with any conventional coloring. Borders 
with clear outlines are very satisfactory work, and 
are effective in finish. This is a good design for 
orange lustre washes, and veinings of ruby lustre, all 
to be outlined with black. 


ON CHINA—COLORS TO BE 
USED 


PERSIAN DESICNS 


To closely follow the drawing of Persian shapes in 
decorations, to keep to the rich colors, to acquire 
individuality in outlining, is splendid training for the 
keramic student. Serious study is only a dream in 
the minds of most keramic workers, to be put off to a 
distant time—until after the Christmas rush of work 
is over, or to the leisure time that never comes. 
Serious study may not sound very attractive or re- 
munerative. One girl said she was afraid, from a com- 
mercial point, she would get “over the heads of 
people.” Her work was attractive and sold, but she 
had not yet acquired knowledge to make it individual. 
She did some painting fairly well that those who 
taught her could do much better. She had not put 
anything of herself into it yet. Intelligent study of 
designs would make such a difference. Look a little 
further ahead than this year or next if you intend to 
amount to anything as a worker in American kera- 
nics. If you hope to become an exponent of new 
methods vou must do some strenuous work. 

Bring the study in right beside commercial work, 
perhaps. Make one pay, for perhaps you must, but 
let the study mold your future. I believe that most 
keramic workers have ability, or they would not have 
the grit to hold on in spite of the enormous diffi- 
culties. But ability must work very diligently along 
sober lines before there is solid foundation for the 
fancy to play upon.:.The serious study and the stren- 
uous work tells. 

Commence by studying some class of ornament, 
the Persian for instance. Draw in accurately. Get 
the feeling, and the touch of it, and the character of 
the design. IJ am tired of telling pupils to do it. They 
all agree with me, and promise to do it at home, 
or to go to the Astor Library and draw from Owen 
Jones’ Grammar of Ornament (which is the best 
source), but that is the end of it. 

The struggle to hurriedly get finished results on 
china, is the finish to serious study. Some way, 
people who are studious in other lines of art, are 
different when they take up china painting. They are 
anxious to possess beautifully painted pieces, and the 
study, the acquiring of knowledge, seems to be sec- 
ondary. Last ‘year there was one girl whom I felt 
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to be above the average who studied with me. I ex- 
pected better results from her. She had been a League 
student, she drew well, and knew how to apply her- 
self. But china had the same effect upon her as 
others. She was soon in the mad rush to complete 
pieces of china, and did not take time to do anything 
positively well. She had the eager desire of the kera- 
mic fiend to learn everything at once, to learn it all 
so quickly that it jumbled into a confused mass in her 
mind, and she took on the worried look known among 
china painters to mean overwork. By carrying her 
china to and from the studio, adding a few hours here 
and there by disturbed work at home, marring it as 
she brought it back, she came near to being a keramic 
failure. 

I felt she was worthy of better things, so after 
she had spent the summer recuperating and came 
back into my studio in the fall, I tried a little 
experiment to find out if she had in her the ability 
I thought she had. I suggested that she should help 
me in my studio in payment for lessons, to work for 
me a certain amount of time, for class lessons I would 
give her. I explained that I would criticise her work 
severely, for her help in the studio must be accurate. 
It was sweet material to work with—a sensitive, 
talented girl, eager to reach the standard. 

I gave her first a dozen plates and a platter to tint 
in cream, all over, and exactly the same tint, neither 
lighter, nor darker, nor dust covered, nor mottled, 
the color to be mixed at one time, and the tinting 
to be done at a sitting. It must be dried in the 
studio stove and after cooling, turned over, out of 
harm’s way, ready for firing. She was afraid to un- 
dertake it and asked if she might tint her own work 
during a lesson first. So she learned again to tint 
with the intention of doing it accurately. She no 


longer suggested that scrolls might cover injured 
places. She learned that scrolls were for ornament, 
not for coverings for her mistakes. Thus she com- 


Amateur 


menced a set of plates for my studio service. A dark 
border was painted on the edge, and a Persian design 
that I adapted was to be her next work. She drew 
the designs upon the plates with pencil, partly helped 
by tracing paper, worked at it very carefully, while 
she studied the original design, in drawing and colors. 
She must not hurry but should take all the time she 
needs. The result was that she accomplished a great 
deal, but she did not get nervous over it. In the 
centre of the plates, in small Persian design, she has 
carefully painted my monogram, in four colors. The 
plates are all in the same design, but with different 
schemes of color. In one deep blue predominates. 
In another, Persian red. The conventional flowers 
and leaves that run through the design are treated 
in various colors, delicate and dainty as well as strong. 
No gold is used, for I want it to be an accurate 
piece of workmanship without expensive materials. 
Anything and everything must come off if it is not 
right. So she is learning and accomplishing twice as 
much as by the rush method. She has learned to rely 
upon herself though working under instruction. 

The Persian design we have used is an ornamented 
medallion, with a leaf on either side, placed three 
times on the border of each plate and held together 
by a Persian flower. We have painted the designs 
with powder color, slightly mixed with oil and finally 
rubbed down with turpentine. More oil might blister 
the color if used heavily. Blood red is a good color, 
used strong for some figures, light for others. Deep 
blue green with black to soften the tone is Persian, 
also Ochre and Lemon Yellow, Carnation pure, also 
Moss Green. The figures may be outlined with black 
or gold, or with any of the colors used in the design. 
or a white edge mav be left. Reddish Brown may 
be used. and Salmon Pink. This is only the beginning 
of the interest IT expect her to take in historic orna- 
ment. 

FANNY ROWELL. 
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AND THE SOUL AND OTHER Poems, by 
John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. In 
‘God and the Soul,” a new volume of verses by 
Right Reverend J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, 
distinguished as an author by his previous liter- 
ary work as an essayist and poet, will be found 
a collection that will be welcome to all lovers of 
true devotional poetry. The verses show depth 
cf feeling and melodious expression. No at- 
tempt is made to sound the unfathomable or to 
explain the inexplicable, but these sweet songs 
will reach the hearts of those that have the fine 
spiritual ear to hear and to understand the voice 


GOD 


that sings of love and virtue, whose expressions 
breathe the spirit of religion, hope, faith, resig- 
of the poet’s technique, 
in a marked degree 


nation. As a master 
Bishop Spalding possesses 
the wizardry of words, and some of his beautiful 
lines long haunt the memory; while his pro- 
found knowledge of this life and his study of 
the life unseen enable him to speak to us of 
things temporal and spiritual in a manner both 
satisfactory and uplifting. We are confident 
that the author’s many admirers will agree that 
in this latest book the qualities that have for- 
achievements in 

and fuller de- 
Grafton Press. 


merly distinguished his best 
verse are shown in an even riper 
(The 


velopment than _ befere. 


25.) 


Tur PotTERY AND PORCELAIN OF THE UNITED 
Srates, by Edwin Atlee Barber. 
second edition revised and enlarged of the book 
brought out by the author some eight years ago. 


This is a 


The revision might have been done more thor- 
Barber has overlooked 


altogether 


great 


deal of good material, and has 


‘omitted mention of some very clever potters and 


decorators. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) 


A new and 
illustrations 
Institute, in 


Frencu Art, by W. C. Brownell. 
enlarged edition, with forty-eight 
on Rodin and the 
which is traced the progress of what, 
ago, was altogether “a new movement in sculp- 


ten years 


ture.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75.) 


SOUTHERN WILD FLOWERS AND TREES, by 


}Alice Lounsberry. Illustrated by Mrs. Ellis 
Rowan. With an introduction by Chauncey 
11. Beadle. This is a most interesting book, 


taking in as it does over one thousand plants 


which 
for a guide. ‘he work is profusely illustrated 
with sixteen colored plates and one hundred and 
forty-four full page engravings from pen and ink 
drawings. Many of the plants are very rare, and 
have never 
Stokes Co. 


before been 


$3.65.) 


engraved. (F. A. 


AN 
Heaven. 
Mexican life has been written than “An Idol 
of Bronze.” Its characters are sharply drawn 
studies from life, and, in their several personali- 
yet all dis- 


Ipot oF Bronze, by Louise Palmer 


Probably no stronger or better story 


ties, present types widely divergent, 
action 
Spanish 


Mexican. The period of its 
which persistent 
traditions, are 
rudely jostled by new ideas and impulses from 
the world outside. Individualities 
influences mould themselves 
simple 


tinctively 
is that in medieval 


superstitions, and prejudices 
progressive 
and _ psychologic 
naturally, 
passion and despair, to a swiftly successive but 


in a powerful but story of 
perfectly natural series of the most thrilling inci- 
dents, climaxing in a tragic finale more nearly a 
companion piece to the awful ending of Flau- 
“Salaambo” than anything else in modern 
Carmen Valdivia, a beautiful char- 
acter, by family decree destined to wed Norberto 
Sanchez, a cowardly, pretentious, ignorant, base, 
but good-looking animal, and Cosme Rul, a 
peon, ‘partly Indian, of the lowest social class, 
but truly a are some of the characters 
who figure in this remarkable tale, the interest 
in which increases as the pages are turned. Not 
the least of the charms of “An Idol of Bronze” 
are its exquisite descriptions of Mexican scenery 
and intimate depictions of Mexican life and cus- 
toms. (The Grafton Press. $1.50.) 


bert’s 
literature. 


man, 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE MERRIMACK, by Mrs. 
Julia Noyes Stickney. Under this title the 
author has given us a collection of charming 
poems. The various meters that Mrs. Stickney 
has used here bring out the melodious quality of 
her style, which could scarcely have full play 
when confined to the sonnet. In such poems as 
“Where Tall Trees Wave,” and “Apostrophe to 
the Bluebird, Symbol of the Celestial,” the lines 
flow on in exquisite rhythm, carrying on the 
burden of thought, with the harmony that is 
heard in the running brook, the whisper of the 
Yet this sympathy with nature is not 
all. It is equally strong for humanity’s needs 


breeze. 





can be readily located, as there is a key 


The verses are filled with elevated 
and death; 
affection. To 


and interests. 


thoughts upon life, and love, with 


patriotic feeling and domestic 


lovers of poetry who are not yet numbered 
among Mrs. Stickney’s large circle of admir- 
ers, “In the Valley of the Merrimack” 
mend itself, both for its own particular charms, 
fact that it carries on the traditions 


(The 


will com- 


and for the 
of the great New England poets. Grafton 
Press. $1.50.) 

the work of 


years’ experience and study and is planned upon 


PERIOD DECORATION is many 
a scheme which enables one at a glance to deter- 
mine to what period of design a fabric or a piece 
of furniture or mural decoration belongs. In the 
there 275 the 
writer in showing the character of.a style pro- 


first place, are illustrations, and 
ceeds upon the principle that all styles are mere 
derivatives of a decorative in other words, 
that all the The 


author shows that the Roman is simply an elab- 


root; 
styles are result of evolution. 
oration of the Greek; that the Byzantine follows 
the Roman. He shows the political and the his 


torical relations between the Greek, the Roman 


and the founder of Byzantium, and thus im 
presses the natural relationship in design. The 
same way with all other periods. All of the 


subjects are treated in a direct and simple style 
easily understood, and its completeness is best 
illustrated by the 
art, where the name and a description of every 
kind of Oriental rug is published. 
logical Table which accompanies the book gives 
dates and names of all famous decorative de- 
signers and cabinet-makers, and these 
very 


chapters devoted to Oriental 


The Chrono- 


tables are 


valuable, inasmuch as they enable one to 
design the 
Watteau 
where Palladio’s 
when the brothers Adam pre- 
when Inigo Jones, or Boucher, or a hun- 
dred others, left the imprint of their personality. 


tell at a glance to what period of 


famous decorators belonged—where 


came in, for instance; work 
was introduced; 


vailed; 


The book, in brief, contains a practical encyclo- 
pedia of the decorative periods and nothing of 
the sort has ever been published before. (Clif- 
ford & Lawton. $3.00.) 

Marion 


MARIETTA, A MAID oF 


Crawford. 


VeENIcE, by F. 
deals with a romantic 
episode that is historically true, being taken from 
one of the old Venetian chronicles of the latter 


The story 


part of the fifteenth century, during the develop- 
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ment of the greatest splendor of the Queen of 
the Adriatic. The action and interest centre in 
the household of a master glass-blower, a mem- 
ber of one of the most powerful Venetian trade 
corporations which had many rights and curious 
privileges, and are picturesquely brought out. 
But aside from its power as a story and its vivid 
picture of domestic life in the Middle Ages, the 
book shares the peculiar charm of “Marzio’s 
Crucifix,” “A Roman Singer,” and other of Mr. 
Crawford’s descriptions of artists and their sur- 
roundings, which have always been singularly 
fortunate, possibly because of special sympathies 
dating from his boyhood in Rome, where his 
father was the well known sculptor, Thomas 
Crawford. (The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 


. 





A History or American Art, by S. Hart- 
man. This most useful work will be of the 
greatest value to the art student, and should 
have a prominent place in his library of art 
books, for it furnishes an almost 1nexhaustive 
list, with biographical notices of our American 
painters, sculptors and engravers from the earli- 
est days to the present time. The illustrations 
are numerous and well reproduced. (L. C. Page 
& Co. $4.00.) 


A PRIZE COMPETITION FOR 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


A PRIZE competition open to the world for a 
symbol or emblem for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, to be held in St. Louis in 1903, has 
been set on foot by the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Company. 

The symbol or emblem is to be used for the 
seal, the stationery, and for publicity material 
of every description for the Exposition. For 
the conduct of the competition an appropriation 
of $5,000 has been made, divided as follows: 

POS Ce DERE GOO. eos ccrictvceeserseens $2,500 
Honorarium of $250 to each of eight se- 

FOCEED BCMIIOINS 6.0.25 onc screens . 2,000 
For the expenses of the jury of selection, 

to be composed of two artists, two archi- 


tects, two sculptors, and one historian... 500 





Total 
The jury of selection, of seven men as enumer- 
ated, is to choose eight sculptors or medallists 
who are to be commissioned for the honorarium 
to design an emblem or symbol. In addition to 
these chosen eight, the entire art world, from 
the newspaper artist in black and white to the 
National or Royal Academician, is invited to 
participate in the competition and to submit 
designs. All the designs submitted, whether from 
outsiders or from the chosen eight, are to be 
considered on a par in awarding the prize of 

2,500. 

No rules are laid down as to lettering, senti- 
ment, size or style of the design. The only 
stipulation is that it shall be symbolical of the 
great historical event which the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition is to commemorate—the acqui- 
sition by the United States in 1803, for $15,000,- 
ooo from France, of 1,042,000 square miles of 
territory, insuring to the United States for ever 
the control, from source to mouth, of the great- 
est waterway on earth—the Mississippi River— 
and eliminating that stream as a fertile source of 
future wars with foreign nations. In the history 
of the United States the event is second in 
importance only to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It is to be commemorated on its cen- 
tenary by an international exposition in St. 
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HIGGINS’ INKS 2 ADHESIY 





1. HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS, in Blacks and Colors, are the Standard Liquid Drawing Inks 
of the world. Three-fourths of the Professional Draughtsmen of this country use no other Draw- 
ing Inks. Send for Color Card. (Bottles by mail, prepaid, 35 cents each. Mention color.) 


2. HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, which will not spill, 
spatter nor drop off the brush. Pure white and delicately scented. For mounting photographs, 
prints, textile samples, and for scrap book, tissue work and general use asa substitute for fluid 
mucilage. Excellent novel brush with each jar. (3 0z. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 

3. HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. A strong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucilage of 
oon strength and quick catch. Non-corrosive and will not become dirty and stained in use. 

ositively the best fluid mucilage made, being far superior to the ordinary gum Arabic mucilages. 
(2 oz. bottle, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 

4. Higgins’ Drawing-Board and Library Mucilage. A semi-fluid adhesive of extraordinary 
strength. For sticking cloth or paper to wood, paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 
or cloth it is unequaled. Hence valuable for repairing and labeling books, mounting paper on 
the drawing board and many other purposes. (3 oz. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 


HIGGINS’ ETERNAL WRITING INK. A true carbon ink, black when written, and eternally 
remains so. Unaffected by age, air, sunshine, chemicals, fire, acids or alkalies. <A true safety 
and fermanent ink for important writings, bookkeeping and general use. (2 oz. bottle, prepaid, 
by mail, 25 cents.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





SPECIAL OFFER—On receipt of One Dollar we will send a dollar’s worth of above goods, EXPRESS PAID, 
and if they are not satisfactory in every-respect we will cheerfully refund. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Inks and Adhesives 

















MAIN OFFICE: 271 NINTH resem BROOKLYN, N. Y.. U.S.A NEW YORE 
= FACTORY : 240-244 EIGHTH STREET iii eae CHICAGO LONDON : 
We manufacture our own... 
a is 
Platinum Points : : : : 





AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR 


Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


We have a new point which can be guaranteed to have no need of inside repairs. All other points 
have a little spiral inside which burns out occasionally and which makes it refuse to work. Our points 
are constructed in a different manner, which is patented. 

These points are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large supply 
constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America. On receipt of 50 cents we will send you our new catalogue, full of the choicest designs. The 
price will be deducted from your first order amounting to five dollars. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d Street, New York 














1901 


FITCH KILNS 


Seven For Firing China and Glass 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 


1879 


Sizes 
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Louis, the leading city of the purchase. Thesym- 
bol must emblematize that story. This is the 
only direction the competing artists will receive. 

With the co-operation of the Artists’ Guild, an 
organization of professional artists resident in 
St. Louis, the colors red, white, yellow, and blue 
have been selected as the colors of the exposi- 
tion company. They are the colors used in the 
flags of the three nations, France, Spain, and 
the United States, which at one time or another 
have owned the Louisiana Territory. Color nat- 
urally cannot be used in medals or the seal, but 
the knowledge may assist designers. 

The plan for a prize competition was adopted 
on suggestion of Professor Halsey C. Ives, Chief 
of the Department of Art of the Louisiana 
l’urchase Exposition. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 





Tue Society of American Artists will hold 
their. twenty-fourth annual exhibition from 
March 29th to May 4th. Days of reception of 
exhibits, Thursday and Friday, March 13th and 
i4th. Varnishing day, Thursday, March 27th. 

Original works in painting and sculpture, not 
before publicly exhibited in the City of New 
York, and approved by the Jury of Admission, 
vill be accepted for this Exhibition. All com- 
nunications should be addressed to the Society 
§ American Artists, 215 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York. 

Except by special arrangement, works will be 
it owners’ risk, and must be delivered by the 
exhibitor at Fifty-eighth street entrance of the 
galleries before 5 Pp. M. of Friday, March 14th, 
ifter which no works will be received. No 
works in packing cases will be received at the 
galleries, and works from artists not resident 
in New York should therefore be sent to some 
consignee in New York to act as agent for the 
artist. The name and address of such agent 
should be entered on the card, and all’ notices 
will be sent direct .to the agent. The Society 
will neither collect nor return unsolicited 
exhibits, All works, except such as are specially 
selected by the Jury, will be submitted to the 
Jury, and its judgment will be final. No ac- 
cepted work may be removed before the close 
of the Exhibition, and all works must remain as 
placed by the Hanging Committee. Rejected 
works not removed from the building within 
five days after the opening of the Exhibition, 
and accepted works not removed within five days 
after the close, will be placed in storage at the 
risk and cost of the owners. 

The attention of exhibitors is especially called 
to the fact that changes have been made in the 
conditions of prizes awarded by the Society, and 
that a new prize has been instituted. A work of 
Art may be eligible for more than one of the 
following prizes, in which case the necessary let- 
ters should be entered on the card. 

The annual Webb Prize of Three Hundred 
Dollars will hereafter be awarded for the best 
Landscape or Marine Picture in the Exhibition 
painted by an American artist, without limit of 
age, who shall not previously have received the 
prize. It will be awarded by vote of the Jury, 


and pictures entered into competition must be 
designated by a W on the second part of the 
card, according to directions. 

In place of the Shaw Prize, as given in 1901, 
the Shaw Fund will be devoted each year to the 
purchase from the Exhibition of one or more 
works of art by American artists. 


These works 
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F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 


Artists’ ‘Tube Colors 


Canvas, Academy Beards, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-Color Painting, etc. 


“THE STANDARD QUALITY ” ° 





EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
176 Randolph Street 


CHICAGO 


Fulton Street, corner William 
NEW YORK 





Che Largest Manufacturers and Tmporters of Artists’ Materials in the United States 





A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, | 
| Gold Paint, £2i..c. Ste" 


Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 


For China and Glass Painting. Baskets, Frames, 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, 
For Oi] Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 
46 West Broadway, N. Y. 


Between Park Place and Murray St. 





(IN TEN COLORS.) 
(on six sheets 10x12 inches), reproductions of p 
‘ral Passsenger Department, 
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F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 
Materials for Oil Color Painting 
Water Color Painting 
China Painting 
Pastel and Pyrography 

Largest Assortment of 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


And Drawing Materials in General 


Manufacturers of 


F. WEBER & CO.’S 


Artists’ Oil Colors 

Artists’ Moist Water Colors 
Soft and Half-hard Pastelles 
Artists’ Prepared Canvas 
Pastel Papers and Boards 


Pyrography 
Outfits and Materials 


Prices of our Pyrography Outfits: 
PMD. 5 ois csensawessaepenenctqornee $4.35 
80 

















aro 
WL 





Our Special Amateur Pyrographic Outfit No. 5 


A complete set of Tools a Students and Amateurs 
at 6 


Large Line of Wooden and 
Leather Articles and Leather- 
board for Decorating. 








GUIDE TO PYROGRAPHY 


Per Copy szc. postage paid. Send for Special Catalogue 


F, WEBER & CO. 1125 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
09 L ts a 
BRANCH HOUSES } ; N,. Goan Sore. a. 
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LIQUID | 
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will be chosen with the assistance of the Jury | 
and will become the property of Mr. Samuel T. 
Shaw, the donor of the Fund. This fund will 
consist of $1,500 or more each year. 

An annual prize of Five Hundred Dollars has 
been instituted by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and 
will be awarded by the Jury for the most mer- 
itorious oil painting in the Exhibition by an 
American artist, portraits only excepted, the 
picture to be the property of the artist. The 
same artist may not receive the prize in two 
successive years, and not more than twice in 
all. The founder of the prize reserves an option 
for two days after the award for the purchase 
of the prize picture at the listed price. All pic- 
tures entered in competition for this prize must 
be designated by a C on the second part of the 
card, according to directions. 

The Julia A. Shaw Memorial Prize of $300 
will be awarded by the Jury for the most mer- 
itorious work of art in the Exhibition produced 
by an American woman. All pictures entered in 
competition for this prize must be designated by 
an M on the second part of the card, according 
to directions. 

An agent of the Soc‘ety will attend to the sale 
of the works in the Exhibition. A commission 
of ten per cent. will be charged on all sales 
effected, and all sales of works in the Exhibition 
effected during the course of the same, shall be 
subject to this commission, whether made by the 
Society or the artist. A commission to execute 
an exhibited work of sculpture in any material 
shall be considered a sale. 

Committee on Selection—John W. Alexander, 
George R. Barse, Jr., Edwin H. Blashfield, 
George H. Bogert, J. Appleton Brown, Kenyon 
Cox, William M. Chase, Bruce Crane, William 
A. Coffin, Louis Paul Dessar, Daniel C. French, 
Ben Foster, George Inness, Jr., Samuel Isham, 
Francis C. Jones, H. Bolton Jones, Frederick 
W. Kost, Louis Loeb, John La Farge, H. Sid- 
dons Mowbray, J. Francis Murphy, Leonard 
Ochtman, Walter L. Palmer, D. W. Tryon, 
Douglas Volk, Irving R. Wiles, Henry Oliver 
Walker. 

Hanging Committee—Henry Golden Dearth, 
Will H. Low, W. T. Smedley. 


SUNDRY QUERIES 
J. S—For painting a beach such as you de- 
scribe, with reddish brown cliffs and a low-toned 


yellow shore, we think you might set your 
palette with raw umber, raw Sienna; burnt 
Sienna, yellow ochre, ivory black, cobalt blue, 


rose madder, and white. Yellow ochre and white 
modified with black and shaded with raw umber 
and cobalt blue mixed with just enough white to 
give the color body will be found a good paleite 
for a low-toned sandy beach. For sunlight 
effects, a judicious addition of pale lemon yellow 
and rose madder, with shadows of a somewhat 
purplish hue, wou'd be helpful. 





R. P. D.—There are other advantages con- 
nected with photographs upon wood for en- 
graving besides mere exactitude. If the artist 
draws on the block itself, the engraver destroys 
the original as he works; if, however, the de- 
sign be photographed, he can keep a duplicate at 
hand and compare the work as it progresses. 
Whether the art is doomed, or will survive the 
rivalry of the various processes, cannot be said; 
but if appearances are to be trusted it is likely 
to become an extinct craft, and survive only in 





the very highest branches of the art. 


THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA pecetting 
IS IN THE FIRING « « « 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply... . 
Agent for Hall’s Roman Gold 








WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 


M. T. WYNNE 


WE CARRY COMPLETE LINE OF 


White China for Decorating, 
Materials, etc. 
Agents for Revelation China Kilns, 
Manufacturers of Wynne’s Superior Roman Gold 
Send for new 40 page Catalogue, just out 


1 E. 20th St., cor. Broadway, New York 








Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE free. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Specially Pre ared Enamels for Relief Work. 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-KED, AND PINK. 
Sample jar of the above, each, 15c, 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 

frisl bottles, each, 1 5c. 
HALL’S GOLD AND COLOR ERASER, for removing 

fired color or gold. % ounce, asc. 

French and German Tube Colors. Oils, Brushes, etc 
French, German and English Powder Colors. 
Speers! ‘Rates to Teachers. New Catalogue, containing practscal 
Instructions, free. 


JAMES F, HALL 
519 North 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


\N PYRO PEN MY, 


The recognized accurate, safe and economical method in 


PYROGRAPHY 


BURNS DESIGNS BY THE USE OF 
— se LEATHER, woop, ETC., Soman Gas 
OPERATED WITH ONE HAND 
NO BELLOWS OR CHEMICALS 
Our 1901-2 Model comprises several important improvements 


Price of Complete Outfit (neatly boxed, with a combina- 
tion, R, point), $2.50. PYROPEN POINTS, 50 cents each. 


ALL AT MATERIAL DEALERS; OR POST-PAID FROM 


WISEMAN MFG. CoO. 


140 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 
GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., New York 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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G. M.—The size of the brush for pen drawing 
must depend on the work to be done. A good 
camel’s-hair brush will answer the purpose. The 
Chinese White must be thinned sufficiently to 
flow evenly from the pen; it should be thor- 
oughly mixed with the water added to thin it, 
until quite smooth. Waterproof ink is excellent. 
and will not run into the Chinese White as non- 
waterproof ink is liable to do. 





W. G.—To clean a plaster cast, after thor- 
oughly dusting it, use a handful of bread crumbs, 
or some sponge rubber. Remove fly spots with 
your knife or with a little fine sandpaper. If 
shellacked or varnished, 
need. To 


the casts have been 
strong soda and water is all they 
remove the stain, tint with water color and re- 
If the stains still remain, it would be 
best to size them over, and paint in oil colors to 


the desired tint—white or creamy white. 


varnish. 





A. F.—As we have frequently stated, cherry 
wood is the best to use for the imitation of 
cbony. Black aniline dye should answer your 
purpose. Apply while hot, with a sponge se- 
cured to a stick. Varnish with clear shellac 
varnish, using a wide camel’s hair brush. A 
black stain can be got by using the following: 
Get one pound of logwood chips and place in a 
stone crock. Cover with hot water, and keep 
it hot for at least twelve hours. When you are 
ready to use pour off the liquid and apply to the 
When this is thor- 
oughly dry apply vinegar in which rusty nails 
have been steeped for a day or two. As the 
vinegar dries the logwood stains will turn black. 
Polish with beeswax or varnish as you desire. 

For black upon brass use nitrate of copper, 
prepared by dissolving copper wire in nitric 
acid—one of acid to three of water. The article 
to be blackened is heated over in a spirit lamp 
blow pipe or Bunsen burner pretty hot, then 
dipped in the solution. When the metal is 
heated to the proper temperature the green color 
of the copper first appears, and after heating 
and dipping several times, the article becomes a 
fine black. Brush the dust off and consider it 
finished for a dead black. If the article is to 
be handled it should be lacquered. It is again 
heated to about 200° Fahrenheit and the lacquer 
applied with a wide camel’s hair brush. If a 
thin coat is given, the color becomes blacker. 
If too much lacquer is applied the surface 
becomes polished, 


wood as described above. 





IRON WorKER.—We do not think that the 
Venetian iron work induced the amateur to take 
up the more ambitious work with anvil and 
forge. Yet we cannot see why they should not. 
This art, however, is taught in some technical 
schools. If you intend taking it up we will give 
you a list of the necessary tools, and some 
instructions for beginners. A series of articles 
would be out of the question unless we can find 
that other subscribers are in need of the same 
information. You will find great help from read- 
ing the articles on Metal Work published two 
years ago in THe Art AmATEuR. Yes; fifty dol- 
lars will start you in a small way. The two 
largest items will be the forge and anvil. Quite 
a number of tools you must try and make 
yourself, 





F. T.—Cement for mending china comes in 
powder form in packages or in small vials, at 
25 cents each. You can get this from Messrs. 
Sartorius & Co., 46 West Broadway. 





MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE. 


\, GLYCERINE TABLETS, 
,  (10¢ POCKET TINS.) 
FOR RELIEF OF 
HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


i) ITALIAN PEPPS, 


( 10¢ ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. ) 
A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN EMPTY. 


\ GUM IMPERIALS, 
( 10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 
ig) ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. 
IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST.* 

LED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
863 BROADWAY, N.Y.CITY. 
— 
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Frink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 
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Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, etc. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists Supplies, or can be 
had direct from us. We are 
also Importers and Dealers in 


White China 
for Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 
Matching Broken Sets 


of every description, 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 
Boston 
China Decorating Works 
(Established 186c) 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 
L. CooLey, 
402 @ 2 @ 2 62 ® © O28 280802808 89 


Proprietor 


=e @] eee ee Gt @O7388 8287088 8G8 883838800788 
=e @ ® @ © 42 242 2820760864 0620°08006006000007808 
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GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for China Painting,” so cents. 


TRADE MARK. 


Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited. 





CHINA COLORS. 


(Germany.) 











FRY ArT Co. 


Manufacturer of 


Fry's Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 

for China. 
Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 


CHINA DECORATION. 


Agsnts for Revelation China Kiln. 
Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send tor catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 
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STUDIO WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OCT. rst. 


Classes by MARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 





The “Young Lochinvar” of the Southwest gas ‘ers 
Thro’ all the wide border its speed is the 
good service with safety and 


Tourists 
comfort should travel via. . 


St. Louis § 


San Francisco 


Railroad 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
Railroad 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway 


who appreciate fast time and 


SHORT LINE 


Between St. Louis, Kansas City or Memphis 
and MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, 
INDIAN and OKLAHOMA 
TERRITORIES 


TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Improved Through Car Service between New York 
and Memphis, Tenn., via Washington, D. C., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., in connection 
with Pennsylvania R. R. and Southern Railway. 
F. D. RUSSELL, General Eastern Agent, 
385 Broadway, New York. 


A. HILTON, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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336. Cherries (16x11). By H. D. Marsh. 30 cents. 





293 «=~A Study in Still Life. 
By ). J. Redmond. 25 cents. 











333. A Flemish Lace Maker (16x 11). 
By John J. Redmond. 25 cents. 


267. The Old Home by the Roadside (16x 11). 
By D. F. Hasbrouck. 25 cents. 





341. Pansies (16x11). By H. D. Marsh. 35 cents. 














33. Circus Horse (16x 11). 
By J. Von Chelminski. 35 cents. 





309. Wild Roses (15 x 10). 
By Clara Goodyear. 25 cents. 





315. The Wreck by the Lighthouse (15% x 10%). 
By Bruce Crane. 20 cents. 


SPECIAL 





FEBRUARY OFFER 





258. Trial Trip of the Volunteer (16x 11). 
By E. M. Bicknell. 25 cents. 





326. Cherry Ripe (11x 16). 
By Ellen Welby. 25 cents. 


313. The Windmills (15% x 10%). 
By Claude Monet. 25 cents. 





224. Setter (16x11). 
By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. 


FOR TRANSIENT 





READERS 






































) cents, 
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31. Young Calf (11x 16). 
By James M. Hart. 50 cents. 








349. Blossom Time (16 x 11). 
By David Clark. 35 cents. 
Exhibited at the National Academy of Design 














226. ‘Three Little Kittens (16x 11). 
By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. 





225. Mischievous Puppies (16 x 8). 
By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. 











274. The Watering Place (16x11). 
By Peyrol Bonheur. 30 cents. 





351. The Call to Dinner (11 x 16). 
By Henry Mosler. 35 cents. 








327. The Grandmother (11x 16) 
By Walter Satterlee. 30 cents. 








Special 
February Offer 


To all persons send- 
ing in fifty cents, we 
will forward five studies 
of their own selection 
from this or the op- 
posite page. The reg- 
ular price for these 
studies would be $1.75 

Address 
THE ART AMATEUR 
225 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











340. 





Cow (16x11). By James M. Hart. 35 cents. 








290. 


pein aa 








The Last Load (16x11). 


By Veyrassat. 30 cents. 





226. 


Geese (16x8). By Helena Maguire. 20 cents, 











IoI. 


Hen and Chickens (15x 7). 


By Helena Maguire. 20 cents. 





356. Beehives (11 x 16). 


By 





F. M. Scott. 35 cents. 
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ILLUSTRATING "33223. 


Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes spare hours 
only ; practical instruction in Newspaper, agazines, 
Commercial Drawing, Letter- 

ing, and Wall Paper Design. 

apted to men, women, 

inners and advanced students 

miy adequate school of its 

kind. with personal criticisms 

on work done from nature and 

life by instructors who are 

well-known illustrators and 

whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


School. WEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City. 











Mr. Karl von Rydingsvard 


Will remain at his Summer Studio, in Brunswick, 
Maine, until January tst, where he will receive 
orders for Art Wood Carving, tools, designs, and 
stock. Only original work executed there, and 
no duplicates. Orders can be sent by mail. 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
# DECORATIONS »* DESIGNS * 


Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and 
four, about classes and work 


COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and practica. 
method. R . 
Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 


oratin 

Cobden’ s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, alsoin 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc. 

** Practical Hints on China Painting " mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lida Zlarkson’s Hand Painted Studies 


To Rent for Copying. In Oil and Water Colors. 
Send 2-cent stamp for an Illustrated Catalogue. 
Beautiful water colors, fine busts of Longfellow and 
Whittier, and some rare old pieces of antique furniture 
for sale. Address with stamp. 
Annie H. Quill, 430 Merrimac St., Newburyport, Mass. 


AIR BRUSH 











A. B. 








the best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do tter work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 


FOR ADDRESS, 


ART WORK. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 


64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


MRS. MARY A. NEAL fry cpe Will open 


her Studio, September 23d, for classes in Water Colors 
and China Decoration. Special arrangement by the 
month. Water Color Sketches of Holland and Venice, 
and designs for China Decoration to rent and for sale. 
Studio ‘‘ The Broadway’’ Room 7, 1425 Broadway, New 
York, cor. 40th Street. 








MISS NV;i. M. MASON © MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 





AAtt School Pratt Tustitute « 


Opens Sept. 23d. 
Walter Scott Perry - - 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Director 


Portrait, Life, Composition, Illustration, Modeling, 
Oil and Water-color, Applied Design, including 
Wall Paper, Carpets, Rugs, Textiles, Stained Glass, 
Wood-carving, Leather-carving and Art Metal Work, 
including Chasing, Engraving, Architecture and 
Normal Training. 





Eric Pape School of At... 


Fourth Year—Sept. 30, 1901, to May 30, 1902. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
a , and Flower aowee 
Life and Illustration Class for men. 
Scholarships » Medals and Prizes. 
For pe oe and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary 
or. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


ENDOWED FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN ART 
Money Scholarships Year’s Tuition $25.00 
FRANK DUVENECK # # THOMAS 8. NOBLE 
V. NOWOTTNY, L. H. MEAKIN, J. H. SHARP, for 
drawing, painting, composition, artistic anatomy, etc. 
C.J. BARNHORN for modeling. W.H. FRY for wood 
carving. ANNA RIIS for design and china painting. 
34TH YEAR: SEPT. 23, 1901, TO MAY 24, 1902. 
Write to A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati 





3 Water-color Landscapes For Sale 3 
LESSONS IN WATER-COLORS 


Out-door =a in the Spring and Fall. Summer class at the 
ore or among the Mountains 


AGNES LEAVITT = & 
Studio: 159a Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





WOOD CARVING anpb 
PYROGRAPHY 
(BURNT WOOD) 


School of A 


Studio, 314 WEST 42nd STREET 





Full stock of materials in both branches. Latest designs, etc. Prompt 
attention given to mail orde.s. Articles sent designed or plain. 





RACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence. 


We fit the student for work in 

Newspaper, Lithographing. Engraving 

aid other establishme ents, or the Studio. The 

— is highly profitable, = a demand for 

petent, educated artists practically unlimited. 

PRA ACTICAL Drawing taught by PRACTIC AL methods. 
Write for further information. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801), Battle Creek, Mich. 








SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
> PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 


E. C. Tarbell, Drawing Paige Fure’ 
gn Scholar 
F. W. Benson, and shi he Men and Women 
Philip Hale, Painting. | Helen Hamblen Scholar. 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. | ship; Ten Free Scholar 
Mrs.Wm. Stone, ships; Six Cash Prizes. 
Decorative Design. | For circulars and terms 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. address 
A K. Cross, . Perspective. Emily Danforth Norcross 
J 


26th Year Manager. 











School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum « x 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelph 


THOROUGII WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting an 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 
L. W. MILLER, Principal 





ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art Schoc 


Pupils can enter at any time 


EVERY OPPORTUNITY IS AFFORDED 
Pupils for rapid advancement. Visitors to the cif 
whose time is limited toa few weeks, or even day 
may add a number of thoroughly good lessons 
what they already know. 


OSGOOD’S RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet pbsolutely perfect in cole 
Osgood’s Standard Pink The most peautitul pink ev 
excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 

The rich, dar 


Osgood Standard Jacque Rose *}¢ rich. dar 


effect can be produced with this color. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


We carry a full line of GERMAN and FRENC 
COLORS in powder ground extra fine, for pain 
and dusting. They fire with a high glaze and 
uniform in color, quantity and quality, also ROY. 
WORCESTER COLORS in vials. 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION 


PREE —Forty-three-page illustrated Catalogue upon mentid 
of ‘THe Art AMATEUR, containing complete price list of all ti 
Osgood Specialties and full directions for laying grounds wi 
powder colors and directions for mixing relief paste for gold. 

Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art Scho 

12 East 17th St., New York, Bet. Fifth Avenueand Union Squa 


of TAUGHT TING 3) 
4, CORRESPONDENCE <>, 


‘Newspaper Sketching Book and Magazine !Ilustrating 
Lettering, Designing, etc. Best methods. Prepares quickly for 
paying work. Student Murray, Nevada, writes: “* During 
first few weeks, I earned $61 making letter heads at night. 
Graduate Scott, Toronto, writes: “ Am offered work from two 
different firms.”’ Personal Instruction. Adapted toall. Old- 
est, largest, best. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. Write 
postal to-day for full particulars. 31 Penna St. 


National School of Hlustrating, indianapolis, U.S.A. 

















AA Handsome Present for an Artist Friend 


What is handier than a Fountain Pen? The ‘‘Keystone”’ is acknowledged to be the best on the market. 


Different from any other Fountain Pen. Can be kept in order by the user. 
If what we say is not so, return the pen, keep the pocket, and we return the money. 


Gold Pen. 


Pocket 
for Pen 


for Only $1.00 


Ic is. 


EVERY PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine r4-karat 
Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mfrs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 
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The Art Amateur 





Special Mexican Tours 
Made up and accompanied. 
For Particulars Address, 


Mrs. Mary O. Houser, 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 





THE ONLY DIRECT ALL- 
WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON k 


Charleston,>:° 
Jacksonville! 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and intermediate landings. 

FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND 
FINEST SERVICE 
WM.P.CLYDE& CO.,Gen'l Agents 
Tueo. G. Ecer, G. 1. 

1g STATE St., NEw YoRK 





LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


Solid vestibule trains 
between 


New York, 
Philadelphia and 
Chicago 

Via Niagara Falls. 
Equipment of the most 
modern construction. Trains 
are composed of wide vesti- 
buled day coaches, parlor 
and sleeping cars. Dining 
cars with a la carte service. 
Double track. Stone bal- 
last. The entire line is 
equipped with automatic 
electric block signals. 
Through tickets permit 


Stop Over 
at Niagara Falls. 


Forillustrated descriptive matter, 
write CHas. S. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, New York, en- 
closing stamp. 








**In a land of sunshine.” 


COLORADO, UTAH, 
ARIZONA AND 
NEW MEXICO. 


Contain marvelous scenery, great 
varieties of climate and wonders that all 
should see. The way to reach them is 
by the 











NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Four Track Series No. 5, “‘ America’s Winter 
Reserts,’’ sent free, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














Che 2 2 ® ® 
Art Amateur « 
Bureau of = = « 
Art Criticism « 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES : 


Price for criticism of single drawings, $3.00 


For each additional one in the same lot, 1.00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either 
oil or water colors), 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot, 1,00 
No more than six paintings are to be sent at 
one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 


In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 
se He SH 


THE ART AMATEUR 
23 Union Square, New York 





THE 


ST. PAUL ROAD 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 





ELECTRIC-LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 
OMAHA 

















All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A, MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














HOURS SAVED 
| ST. LOUIS and TEXAS, 


BY TAKING No, §] ON THE... 
































To Austin, San Antonio and 
other points in Texas. 


4. ©, TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt, Agent, Sr, Lous, Mo, 














Wm. E. Hoyt, Gen’! East. Pass. Agt., 391 Broadway, N. Y. 





An Art Education for $4.00! ! ! 


D° YOU realize that (by subscribingto Tue Art AMATEUR for 

the small sum of $4.00 a year), by the outlay of about one ceut 
aday, you can learn to become a practical artist? That you can 
study any of the following arts:—Drawinc, PaintinG, Scucp- 
TURE, Woop-CARVING, ETCHING, PyroGraPpny, Metat Work, 
INTERIOR DecoraTion, MuRAL PaintinG, Cuina PainTIne, 
TAPESTRY PAINTING, and Emproipery, and that The Correspon- 
dence Department of THz ArT AMATEUR is open to all subscribers 
to ask for any additional information upon any topic of art 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 









Ao. Constable 2 C 


Real Laces. 


Irish Crochet Laces, Galons and Allovers to match. 
Filet Laces in New Designs. 
Demi Flouncings, Drapery Nets. 
Fancy and Spangled Lace Robes. 
Embroidered Cotton Waist Patterns. 
French Embroidered Silk Waist Patterns. 
Irish and Swiss Hand-Embroidered Collars 
for Waists and Coats. 
Real Lace Turn-over Collars, French Embroidered Fichus. 
French Embroidered Crepe de Chene Stocks. 


SDtoadway KI oth Street, NU, 








“The Jewel in the Crown of Southern California.” 


LOS ANGELES 


One of the most beautiful of all the California 
cities, and the city that showed the greatest 
percentage of growth in the census of 1900, is 
the ‘City of Angels,” called Los Angeles. 





It is most easily reached from New York and 
New England and the territory east of Chicago, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 

Several excellent hotels, a large number of 
fine boarding houses and delightful suburbs in 
every direction make Los Angeles a centre for 
winter tourists. 

“FPour-Track Series” No. 5, *‘ America’s Winter Resorts,’ sent 


free on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 











Established 1846. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


(Successors to GOUPIL & CO.) 

Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing selected 
Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 

OIL p NTIN § and from the easels of eminent foreign artists as 
well as the most noted American Painters. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
A SPECIAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND APPROPRIATE FRAMING 


355 FIFTH AVENUE sans. NEW YORK 


PARIS OFFICE, 2 RUE GLUCK 





THE 


Fifth Avenue 
Linen \® Store 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Everything in Linens 


Direct from the makers with a small 





margin of profit which insures lowest pos- 
sible price for goods of PURE LINEN. 


WM.S. KINSEY & CO., 


390 Fifth Ave., cor. 36th St., N. Y. 








RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF FINE SILK 
RUGS, RARE VELVETS, BROCADES AND 
MATERIALS FOR DECORATIVE USES 
NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, N, E. Cor. 31st STREET. 
10 RUE ROSSINI, PARIS. 





ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles 
for Home Decorationand Furnish- 





MME. BESSIE LAPAIX 


IMPORTER OP 


’ BUNKIO MATSUKI 


380 Boylston ST., BOSTON 
Japanese Artists’ Materials 


ing. Orders also executed 


SYPHER & CO., 


Incorporated. 
Now sccunrine he 386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.) 
New York 





EMBROIDERIES, WORSTEDS, AND NEEDLE 
WORK MATERIALS 
25 West 30th St. (Bet. Broadway and sth Ave.), New York 


Canvas, Tapestry Wools and Silks, and 
materials for all kinds of embroideries 





FREE-HAND DRAWING BRUSHES, JAPANESE 

PAPERS, COLORED PRINTS, AND BOOKS OF 

FLOWERS, BIRDS, LANDSCAPES, AND FIGURES. 
INDIAN INK STICKS, INK STONES 


depgneee Brush Ink Work (ill’d), 8 vols , 25c each 
Light New Prints for Beginners, $1.00 a set 
Twelve Assorted Vases, 3 inches high, $1.75 






Send for Catalogue Mention this Paper 
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